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Vol. 10 
Bibliography in America* 
William C. Lane, president of B. S. A. and li- 
brarian of Harvard university 

Bibliography begins to be cultivated 
only after many other literary and scien- 
tific studies are already well established. 
It depends upon the existence of large 
collections of books in which its facts 
may be industriously gathered; it is sel- 
dom pursued for pecuniary profit; it im- 
plies a certain leisure on the part of 
well-informed persons who, not having 
the spark of genius that kindles original 
production, are content to review what 
others have done and have the skill to 
record it in systematic ways and make 
it useful to those who, basing their work 
on facts already established, carry for- 
ward the outposts of discovery. 

Another task that engages the bibli- 
ographer is the unraveling of some of 
the perplexities that beset the history 
of human progress, where, because of 
the failure of the ordinary records, the 
succession of events or the relations of 
cause and efféct have to be painfully de- 
termined by out-of-the-way investiga- 
tions and by inferences drawn from 
sources where the less-instructed reader 
would not expect to find help, until at 
last the truth comes out with new dis- 
tinctness. Such is the work of the his- 
torical bibliographer, especially in every- 
thing that connectsitself with the history 
of the book, printed or manuscript, and 
upon his help the historian proper must 
often depend. 

A humbler service, but a most useful 


*Reprinted by permission from The Dia/, Feb. 1, 1905. 
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one, is that of the commonplace bibli- 
ographer, the practical librarian whose 
time and strength are given to answer- 
ing the everyday questions which the 
readers in his libraryask. If he has the 
happy faculty of quickly taking the 
point of view of the inquirer, and the in- 
stinct that tells him where to direct his 
search, he accumulates a store of prac- 
tical bibliographical information which 
may become highly valuable, and if he 
does his work systematically he is pre- 
pared to serve the cause of bibliography 
by shaping his material into numberless 
hand-lists and reading guides such as 
every library bulletin is glad to print. 

All these varieties of bibliographical 
activity—the record of production, the 
historical study, and the popular guide— 
have begun to flourish on American soil. 
Careful and thorough work has been 
carried on in each field, and in paths 
that lead from one field to another, and 
favorable conditions have not been lack- 
ing. Considering the fact that biblio- 
graphical studies are relatively young 
with us, it is remarkable how little work 
of a slipshod character has been put 
forth and how much work, undertaken 
on an elaborate scale and depending for 
its value on great accuracy and com- 
pleteness, is already under way. 

The practical bibliography, also—not 
the dreary list of mere titles that sim- 
ply appals the inquirer, but the well- 
digested guide, illuminated by every 
appropriate device of classification, an- 
notation, and selection, that forms a 
genuine help to the student, starting 
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him straight, directing his steps, giving 
him useful clues, and saving him from 
pitfalls—this kindly, serviceable, in- 
formal bibliography appears now and 
then, and is as welcome as a well-in- 
formed and keen-eyed friend. Justin 
Winsor’s Reader’s handbook of the 
American revolution, Adams’ Manual 
of historical literature, Channing and 
Hart’s Guide to the study of American 
history, Gross’s Bibliography of British 
municipal history, Bowker and Iles’ 
Reader’s guide in economic, social and 
political science—these are good ex- 
amples. The annotated bibliographies 
issued by the American library associa- 
tion on fine arts and music, on American 
history, on children’s books, and on ref- 
erence books have the same practical 
end in view, and have been found actu- 
ally serviceable. 

Among the more elaborate biblio- 
graphical enterprises of the day are the 
International catalog of scientific litera- 
ture, to which the United States contrib- 
utes its share through the Smithsonian 
institution; the catalog of the Library of 
congress, printed in card form so that it 
may be duplicated and maintained com- 
plete in 25 depository libraries, and so 
that every library may incorporate into 
its own catalog whatever separate titles 
it can use; the catalog of the Surgeon 
general's library in Washington, prac- 
tically a great classified bibliography of 
medicine and the most extensive in ex- 
istence, stretching out already to 25 
quarto volumes and containing: a mil- 
lion and a quarter entries; the Index 
medicus, a classified index to current 
medical periodicals and publications, 
begun in 1879 and continued down to 
June, 1899, when the great expense of 
the work compelled its suspension, but 
renewed in 1903 with the help of the 
Carnegie institution; various bibliog- 
raphies published in card form, covering 
zoblogy (103,000 titles to Jan. I, 1904, 
published in Zurich, but American in its 
plan and administration), botany (8000 
titles, issued by the Torrey botanical 
club), new American botanical species 
(30,000 titles, prepared at first by Miss 
Day of the Gray herbarium, Cambridge, 


and now by Miss Clark of the Depart- 
ment of agriculture), agriculture (2800 
titles, issued by the same department), 
the contents of 250 current learned peri- 
odicals (21,000 titles, printed under the 
care of the Publishing board of the 
American library association), and, to 
mention one older work, Sabin’s Dic- 
tionary of books relating to America, a 
monument of patient labor, suspended 
in the midst of the letter ‘S” in 1891, 
but with a prospect of continuation in 
the near future. Excellent bibliograph- 
ical work of another kind has been done 
by various printing clubs in republish- 
ing rare books and in issuing careful 
monographs on the history of the printed 
book in its various aspects. 

Shorter contributions of an historico- 
bibliographical nature found for a brief 
period a medium for publication in /he 
Bibliographer, edited during the first 
five months of its existence (January to 
May, 1902) by Paul Leicester Ford, and 
continued after his death by the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
until June, 1903. Articles of a biblio- 
graphical character occasionally appear 
in the library journals, or in the literary 
and historical periodicals; but in gen- 
eral the former journals concern them- 
selves almost exclusively with matters 
of library administration, and the latter 
hold that strictly bibliographical contri- 
butions interest but a limited number of 
their readers. 

What shall be the task of the new 
Bibliographical society of America? 
What kind of bibliographical work shall 
it take up, and in what way can it be 
most helpful to the progress of Ameri- 
can bibliography? It has no endow- 
ment and can not expect to have one, 
at least until it has proved its useful- 
ness and shown that it can be trusted to 
administer its affairs wisely. Depend- 
ing upon the yearly fees of its members, 
it can not take up great projects requir- 
ing generous and continued support, 
such as only governments or endow- 
ments can afford. Such projects, how- 
ever, may for the present be safely 
trusted to the Carnegie institution, to 
the Library of congress (if its present 
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liberal and enlightened policy continues 
to receive the support of congress), and 
to some of the larger societies, such as 
the American historical association. 

Bibliography of a popular kind—the 
current recommendation of good books, 
the preparation of reading lists on cur- 
rent topics, and the compilation of more 
extensive works, if their principal field 
of usefulness is in public libraries, may 
be left to the larger libraries, to some of 
the library commissions, and especially 
to the Publishing board of the Ameri- 
can library association, which enjoys the 
use of a fund of $100,000, established by 
Mr Carnegie, the income of which is to 
be applied primarily to the prosecution 
of just such work. 

To edit a good journal of bibliogra- 
phy—one which should be a medium 
for the publication of articles in the field 
of historical and descriptive bibliogra- 
phy, should keep its readers informed 
of work in progress and preserve a rec- 


ord of work published elsewhere, and‘ 


should gather up the news in regard to 
books, new and old, which book lovers 
want to know—such would be a useful 
task not at present performed by any 
other agency in America, and it is to be 
hoped that the new society may be able 
to take up this function and discharge 
it successfully. Such an enterprise, how- 
ever, can not be entered upon unadvis- 
edly, and the society must be assured 
that material of an interesting character 
exists in sufficient abundance, that con- 
tributors who have the time and inclina- 
tion to put it into shape are ready to do 
so, and that readers will be willing to 
support such a periodical by their sub- 
scriptions. 

There is other appropriate work, also, 
for the society to take up, such as the 
publication of certain useful biblio- 
graphical records or compilations which 
depend upon material to be found in 
different places and which can therefore 
best be prepared by coéperation. One 
such catalog has been announced as its 
first publication—a List of incunabula 
in’ America libraries. Other publica- 
tions of a similar character suggested to 
the council of the society include a list 
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of early manuscripts in American libra- 
ries; a list of special collections in 
American libraries, designed to show in- 
quirers where material relating to their 
special studies can best be found, and 
indicating the character of the material 
accessible; a classified list of current 
bibliographical records, including not 
only journals which make bibliograph- 
ical records their principal aim, but also 
those which regularly contain, in addi- 
tion to other matter, reviews, lists, or 
notices of works on particular subjects. 

Other possibilities of larger scope lie 
hazily in the distance—such as a com- 
prehensive bibliography of all American 
publications; a bibliography of bibliog- 
raphies on a more complete and ex- 
tended scale than has been attempted 
before; a list of periodicals accessible 
in American libraries; and other similar 
dreams that the enthusiastic bibliog- 
rapher often revels in. But these all 
belong to a later stage in the society’s 
history, if they are to come into its 
history at all, for they demand wide 
coéperation and the maintenance of a 
strong staff of paid workers. 

Whatever the society undertakes to 
do, it is evident that it should strive to 
make its membership desirable to all 
classes of book lovers—bookmakers 
(authors and publishers), booksellers, 
book distributors (librarians), book col- 
lectors, and book readers. It hopes to 
become a common meeting place for all 
these interests, and to find the means to 
perform some useful service in which 
many will codperate and which will be 
acceptable to all. 


The wise trend followed by many li- 
braries in the middle west of supplying 
outlying districts of the community and 
the rural districts for a small fee paid 
by the constituted authorities is to bé 
heartily commended. County libraries, 
township libraries are fast coming into 
place and they, by concentrating mate- 
rial, money, and trained workers, can do 
much better forsmall communities that 
will not begin in a small way than can 
be done possibly by a gift of a building 
from anyone 
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An International Catalog of Techno- 
logical Literature 

Frederick J. Teggart, librarian Mechanics’ in- 

stitute, San Francisco F 

The object of this paper is to suggest 
a general extension of the scheme of 
the International catalog of scientific 
literature, and more specifically to pro- 
pose the publication of an International 
catalog of technological literature. 

I am convinced that only by some 
large plan of catalogs, embracing not 
only books but periodical articles also, 
can we meet the growing difficulty of 
supplying the needs of the public that 
has been educated to the modern use of 
libraries. As time goes on our clientele 
is becoming less and less satisfied with 
the answer, “this is all the library con- 
tains on your subject.” Already the 
reader’s question tends to assume the 
form, What is there in print on this sub- 
ject, and where can it be seen? If it 
should happen that the library at which 
the inquiry is made contains the litera- 
ture desired, so much the better—time 
will be saved. But it seems to me that 
the public is growing, or being educated, 
to the attitude that it is the business of 
the library to obtain for the reader such 
material as is required, whether owned 
by the library or not. 

The changes in administration that 
the recognition of this attitude will 
bring need not be entered into at pres- 
ent; the more immediate problem is 
how we may improve the bibliograph- 
ical tools at our disposal that we may 
be enabled to keep pace with modern 
requirements. 

Here the objection may be raised that 
we have the trade catalogs and Poole's 
index. In answer I would ask, what 
class of readers is it that makes the great- 
est use of Poole? Numerically there car 
be little doubt that it serves best the 
high school and college student. It is 
also af value as an adjunct to the gen- 
eral encyclopzedias, and is a useful guide 
to the literature of “questions of the 
day.” Candidly, however, it is an in- 
dex to opinions rather than knowledge. 

Without venturing too far away from 
the subject under discussion, it may be 





questioned whether the public library 
has not up to the present devoted its 
attention somewhat too exclusively to 
the general reader and to coéperation 
with the schools. It is difficult to un- 
derstand why the needs of the working 
adult have been neglected by the li- 
brary as compared with the interest 
lavished upon the school-going child. 
Bear in mind that the theory advanced 
when coéperation with the schools first 
became a library watchword, was that in 
order to secure a class of readers fitted 
to make a serious use of the library it 
was necessary to begin by educating the 
young. Seemingly the public has not 
been sufficiently educated by 30 years 
of this work, for not only have we not 
yet begun to work as heartily in the 
service Of adults as of school children, 
but apparently it has been found neces- 
sary to extend this so-called educative 
process down to kindergarten infants. 

It would, however, be unjust to ignore 
the signs during the last 10 years of a 
change of attitude on the part of many 
librarians. Year by year the acces- 
sions of technical books are increasing. 
Whether this growth has been forced 
upon libraries by the demand from the 
public, or whether it is due to the fore- 
sight of librarians, is hardly worth de- 
bating; although the suggestion of the 
alternative is not an agreeable one. 
Reasoning from the fact that use fol- 
lows supply, that books must be avail- 
able before they will attract readers, one 
is inclined to believe that librarians have 
been awake to the importance of at- 
tracting those who are engaged in in- 
dustrial’ pursuits. On the other hand, 
the educative process of libraries them- 
selves and the spread of technical edu- 
cation have developed readers who look 
to the library for the literature neces- 
sary in the pursuit of their occupations, 
and who are not always satisfied with 
the result. 

Progress in any line of effort today 
is closely allied with the spirit of inves- 
tigation. Manufacturers and engineers 
are quite as much entitled to be called 
investigators as are scientists, and quite 
‘as much as the latter have need of 
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books, periodicals, and indexes. It 
remains for librarians to decide whether 
an energetic codperation with the work- 
ing part of the community shall be recog- 
nized as the sphere of greatest useful- 
ness of the public library, or whether 
this class is to be left to build up their 
own libraries and eventually cease to 
- trouble the public library at all. Per- 
sonally I have always been of the opin- 
ion that codperation with bodies such 
as the local chamber of commerce and 
engineering society would be a much 
more useful occupation,for the public 
library than codperation with schools, 
but thére is no reason why either should 
be neglected. 

At the present moment members of 
the engineering bodies that have their 
headquarters in New York city, are dis- 
cussing the need of an adequate index 
to engineering literature. As librarians 
and as bibliographers we have an interest 
in this subject ourselves That the 
scientists should have been compelled 
to provide for themselves the Interna- 
tional catalog of scientific literature 
seems to me a severe criticism of our 
alertness and organizing ability. It is 
true that the subjects dealt with in that 
series of bibliographies are not of im- 
mediate interest to the majority of 
American libraries, but certainly this 
objection does not hold good in the case 
of technological literature. It seems to 
me that the preparation of an annual 
catalog of technological literature could 
be carried out by librarians, and would 
establish a rapport between the libra- 
ries and the industrial part of the com- 
munity which would lead to very nota- 
ble results. 

For other reasons I believe that all 
such work should be undertaken by the 
libraries or by some organization closely 
identified -with the library profession. 
One has only to glance at the Interna- 
tional catalog of scientific literature to 
see that.a large proportion of the jour- 
nals handled and examined are only 
partially indexed. Now if the engineer- 
ing societies undertake the publication 


of an International catalog of engineer-- 


ing literature, many of the publications 
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included in the Royal society’s list will 
be examined again, and another selec- 
tion made from their contents, with the 
result that while there will be many 
duplications, in all probability the peri- 
odicals will not be completely indexed. 
The more economical, systematic and 
accurate method, therefore, would be to 
have all work of this kind done by a 
body with sufficiently extended interest 
to include all the subjects treated. The 
result would be an extension of the 
Royal society scheme to all literature. 

If this suggestion seems impracticable 
(as I imagine it will for some time to 
come), there is still a means by which 
the library profession can render a great 
service to the public. 

The libraries are at present support- 
ing two indexes to a small group of 
general periodicals. I quite fail to see 
the advantage of such duplication. If 
it pays commercially to compete for 
business such as this, where the sale is 
of necessity largely restricted to libra- 
ries, I can not see why it would not pay 
to publish an index to a selected group 
of technical periodicals. Certainly 10 
copies of the latter would be sold to 
one of the former. There is no public 
sufficiently interested in the contents of 
the general periodicals to spend several 
dollars a year on the Annual literary 
index, the Reader's guide, and the new 
Library index, but there is a large pub- 
lic very much interested in the con- 
tents of technical periodicals, and able 
and willing to pay for a good index to 
them. Librarians made Poole’s index 
and its continuations, why should they 
not codperate to make indexes to vari- 
ous lines of specialized literature? 


In the report of the Library of con- 
gress for 1904 it was inadvertently stated 
that C. W. Perley had left that library 
to go to the Newberry library in Chi- 
cago, when the John Crerar library was 
meant. Mr Putnam desires to say that 
he hopes the statement will not be mis- 
understood, as it scarcely can be, par- 
ticularly as the sentences following the 
statement show that the John Crerar li- 
brary was in the writer’s mind. 
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Three of the Earliest Book Catalogs 
H. O. Severance, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The first catalog of books of which 
we have any record was the list of clay 
tablets found in the library of the pal- 
ace of Assur-bani-pal at Nineveh. There 
were other libraries in existence previous 
to the formation of this collection, but 
they contained no catalogs. The exca- 
vations of Prof. Hilprecht may bring to 
light other lists, but this one is the earli- 
est recorded. The library was founded 
about 700 B.C. The king either secured 
tablets from other libraries in existence 
at the time or secured transcriptions of 
them, so that he is said to have had 
the largest library of his time. On ex- 
cavating the king’s palace at Nineveh, 
the clay tablets were found in a room 
by themselves, arranged according to 
subject-matter. Those dealing with for- 
eign treaties were together; those con- 
taining royal decrees were by themselves, 
and so on. Among the number was one 
which is said to have contained a list of 
the subjects treated and a list of the tab- 
lets pertaining to each subject. 

J. W. Clark, in his Care of books, 
speaking of this library said: The tablets 
have been sorted under the following 
heads: history, law, science, magic, 
dogma, legends; and it has been shown 
1) that there was a special functionary 
to take charge of them; 2) that they 
were arranged in series, with special pre- 
cautions for keeping the tablets forming 
a particular series in their proper se- 
quence; 3) that there was a general cata- 
log, and probably a classed catalog as 
well. 

About four centuries after the time of 
Assur-bani-pal the library of Alexandria 
was founded. The library was famous 
on account of the very large number of 
manuscripts it contained, and on ac- 
count of the famous men connected 
with- it. The scholars of Alexandria 
made known to the world the vast treas- 
ures of this library. 

The various accounts of it differ as to 
the number of manuscripts contained in 
the collection. Eusebius said that the 
library contained 100,000v.; Aulus Gel- 
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lius placed the number at 700,000v.; 
other historians put the number between 
these twoextremes. It is not very clear 
as to what these writers include in the 
term “volume”; probably each separate 
manuscript represented a volume. Ho- 
mer’s Iliad bound in one book we call a 
volume, but if there were separate manu- 
scripts for each book of the Iliad, the 
Alexandrians would have counted 24v. 

The number of volumes, however, is 
of little importance in our discussion. 
We are looking into the arrangement 
and construction of the classed catalog. 
If the classificatory system of the catalog 
was based on the classification and ar- 
rangement of the manuscripts in the li- 
brary, the classification was systematic 
and comprehensive. The catalog prob- 
ably contained not all the books in the 
library, but only those in one building. 

The catalog was prepared by Callima- 
chus, who succeeded Zenodotus as libra- 
rian and held office during the period 
260 B. C. to 200 B. C. 

This catalog was not an ordinary com- 
pilation. It was not a mere list of au- 
thors whose works were in the library. 
Callimachus gave a list of authors, each 
followed by the works each wrote, with 
a biographical note of each. In other 
words, his work consisted of “catalogs of 
illustrious men in every field of learning 
and the works they wrote—120 books in 
all. He had a long list of biographical, 
bibliographical writers, and writers of 
literature.” The plan of the catalog, 
according to Susemihl, was as follows: 
There were eight main divisions: 1) Epic 
poets; 2) dramatic poets; 3) writers on 
law; 4) philosophical writers; 5) histori- 
cal; 6) oratorical; 7) rhetorical; 8) mis- 
cellaneous writers. These subjects or 
divisions were subdivided. In the sub- 
divisions, the titles were arranged, some 
alphabetically by authors, others chrono- 
logically. So we have here, 240 B.C.,a 
classed catalog, a bibliographical cata- 
log, and a biographical dictionary, all 
in one. It was a worthy predecessor of 
the famous Bibliotheca Britanniae of 
Watts. 

One of the earliest catalogs of books 
among the Romans was a list of books 
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given by Gregory to the church of St 
Clement, and engraved on a marble slab 
placed in’the vestibule of the church. 
It is said to be a famous inscription. 
This “index of books offered to the 
Church of St Clement” was engraved in 
the eighth century. It was a very short 
list with a long introduction. Dr S. A. 
Jeffers of the American school of clas- 
sical studies in Rome has given a free 
translation of the inscription, which 
reads as follows: 

_The “se of Israel in the country used to 
offer to the Lord, one indeed gold, another silver, 
some also bronze, some indeed, the fleeces or 
skins of goats. But I, unhappy that I am, Gre- 
gorius First, presbyter of the fostering apostolic 
seat, and bearing the responsibility of this blessed 
title, the highest (or most devoted) client of 
Clement offer to Thee, O Christ, from thy treas- 
ures, these little gifts in the time of most holy 
Zacharias the high priest. (1 offer them) through 
Clement thy witness and saint, by whose merits 
may I deserve to be free from my sins and to 
enter into a blessed and eternal life. Thou hast 
said the kingdom of heaven is worth all thou 
hast. Receive these books, Lord, I beg, as the 
mite of the widow—these books of the Old and 
New Testaments, of the Octateuch, Kings, 
Psalms, and of the Prophets, Solomon, Esdra 
full of stories therein (found). Seek, reader, the 
continuance of these syllables. 


Bibliographical Guides 
By W. Dawson Johnston, Library of congress 


Elementary bibliography makes slow 
progress; perhaps because it is mainly 
of interest to those most ignorant of 
books, or because there has been little 
division of labor in that field. 

The bookish person still takes all 
knowledge to be his province—this is 
his peculiar temptation. He prescribes 
for the student of botany and the stu- 
dent of sociology with equal imparti- 
ality and with equal incorrectness. He 
has strong convictions as to what books 
ought to be and as to what readers 
ought to read, but as to what books are 
and to what readers can read he is less 
informed. The best elementary biblio- 
graphical information today, therefore, 
is to be found not in bibliographical 
but in other works, in notes and pref- 
aces and appendices and such out-of- 
the-way places. 

Nowhere is this lack of elementary 
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bibliographical information more ap- 
parent than in library catalogs. Here 
we have much information as to what 
the library contains—good, bad and in- 
different—upon a given subject; but 
most of this information is gratuitous 
and wearying. The ordinary reader 
wants neither all the literature of a 
subject nor even all that the library 
contains, but only the best available. 

Economy and efficiency of adminis- 
tration, then, both require, as Mr Put- 
nam has pointed out (/ndependent, Nov. 
20, 1902), that we either reduce the 
number of subject entries, limit them to 
what may be compiled in coéperation, 
or, to suggest a third expedient, insert 
under each important subject head a 
guide card containing short titles of the 
best books upon that subject, selected 
by experts with references to bibliog- 
raphy, class-list, etc. 

In order to secure the opinion of 
representative librarians ds to the utility. 
of such a best-books card, and as to the 
form it should take, the writer sent out 
some 25 letters containing best-books 
cards in several forms. Approval of the 
idea was so unanimous and enthusiastic 
that proposals for the publication of such 
a series of cards were at once presented 
to the Publishing board. 

These proposals provide for the prep- 
paration, under the auspices of the board, 
of a series of notes upon the literature 
of the more general subjects, i. e., those 
named in the DC and EC systems of 
classification, the notes to be prepared 
by men specially acquainted with the 
literature of the respective subjects and 
with the needs of the general reader, 
signed and dated, and revised and re- 
printed whenever necessary. To get 
these notes into the best form must be 
the result of more or less experiment. 
The regular subject head must be used; 
the titles must be in classed order. They 
must be followed by notes where two or 
more books of a class are named, at 
least when the titles are not self-explan- 
atory; they must, above all, be brief; 
there is hardly any selection that can 
not be improved by a vigorous weeding 
out at the last. 
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The proposals before the Board pro- 
vide for the publication of this ele- 
mentary bibliographical information 
not merely upon guide cards for use in 
the card catalog in the main library, 
the branches and the stations, but also 
on call-slips, in bulletins, and in pam- 
phlets—the last for traveling library, 
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club,and homeuse. They have in view 
also the use of the information not merely 
by the reader, but also by the librarian in 
determining what books shall be placed 
in the select library, in branch libraries, 
deposit stations, and traveling libraries, 
and what changes may be necessary 
in these collections from time to time. 


Facsimile of best-books guide card 


Gladstone, William E., 1809-98 


Best books on Gladstone. Selected by John Doe, Aug. 10, 1904. 


Memoirs 


HAMILTON, SIR EDwARD W. Mr Gladstone; a monograph (1898) Impres- 
sions of the character of Gladstone as a man, after nearly 40 years 


acquaintance. 


BRYCE, JAMES. Wm. E. Gladstone (1898) An estimate of his powers as a 
statesman, from the point of view of a statesman. 


Comprehensive biography 


Morey, JOHN. Life of W. E. Gladstone (1903, 3 v.) Authorized. 


Compendious biography 


PauL, HERBERT W. Life of W. E. Gladstone (1901) 


Special study 


Buxton, SYDNEY. Mr Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer (1901) 


Omissions from A. L. A. Catalog 


Melvil Dewey, editor of A. L. A. catalog, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

The editor knew in advance that as 
each author and publisher scanned the 
catalog he would naturally be disap- 
pointed at the omission of works which 
he honestly believed superior to those 
included. The few complaints received 
just after publication of the list were sup- 
posed to be merely the van of an army 
of protests, but contrary to all expec- 
tation only stragglers have followed, 
though 20,000 copies of the catalog have 
been distributed. The following outline 
of method of selection and purpose is 
in answer to both voiced and unvoiced 
criticism. 

Nearly 300 of the best specialists and 
librarians we could select codperated in 
making up the lists. These lists were 
so digested that each title showed every 
opinion expressed on it. They were 


then submitted to the A. L. A. advisory 
board and next to the editor for selec- 
tion, then printed and resubmitted to 
the special critics for their votes and 
notes. This entire body of suggestions 
was again digested, the inclusions and 
omissions agreed upon by practically all 
were accepted, while the doubtful cases 
were subjected to a final consideration 
with the agreement to accept without 
discussion the decision of the tribunal 
chosen. The editor is responsible for 
the plan and general execution, but per- 
sonally had no more to say than any of 
the other 300 critics as to inclusions and 
omissions. He can only assure in- 
quirers that a most earnest effort was 
made to eliminate every commercial or 
personal consideration or influence, and 
that selection and rejection were based 
on the best judgment of those chosen to 
make the decisions with the one pur- 
pose of making the book as useful as 
they could for the typical public library 
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which they had in mind. As the cata- 
log is not a bibliography, but a buying 
list, books out of print or unobtainable 
through trade sources were intentionally 
omitted. The making of the catalog 
was a matter of selection rather than ex- 
clusion; as in inviting 12 men to a din- 
ner, omission from the invitation may 
annoy some one, but it does not imply 
that there was any redson for withhold- 
ing it except lack of room; or, as in 
case of appointments to a staff, it is a 
compliment to those selected, but no 
discredit to the much larger number 
omitted. Doubtless many books have 
been omitted which ought to have been 
included even in so short a list, and 
many left, after all the winnowing, that 
might have been replaced with better 
ones. We can only say that we did the 
best we could under the circumstances, 
and that we shall welcome and consider 
carefully every suggestion for improv- 
ing the next edition. It is obviously 
impossible to discuss individually why 
specified books were finally included or 
rejected. 

It is hoped that this statement will 
lead those interested to submit their sug- 
gestions for the next edition with con- 
fidence that no publishing, bookselling 
or personal influence will weigh against 
the real merit of each book and note for 
a catalog such as this professes to be. 


In view of the disdainful manner with 
which persons of culture so often speak 
of the free library, it is agreeable to 
note that so high an authority as John 
Morley, in his recent Plumstead address, 
spoke a word in its behalf. He is not 
discouraged by the fact that the popu- 
lar demand is for novels. If the read- 
ing of novels, he said, promotes cheer- 
fulness and good humor, he does not 
care. He thinks the free library is jus- 
tifiable if it does no more than provide 
amusement. He does not worry over 
the fact that the majority of men turn 
toward books incidentally, for an inter- 
est in books can not be the main interest 
in any man’s life, except in the life of a 
scholar or student. ii 
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Bibliography and Cataloging: Some 
Affinities and Contrasts . 
Frank L. Tolman, reference librarian, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Bibliography has not found itself. It 
is looked on with suspicion, and even 
branded as the dismal science by many 
outside the profession, while many of its 
disciples are not confident of its value 
as a handmaid of the sciences, nor sure 
of its logic, its method or scope. It is 
with the hope of clearing up some of 
this uncertainty, and showing the habits 
if not the high calling of bibliography, 
that the present paper is written. 

Theoretically, bibliography is simply 
ideal cataloging. It is ideal in more 
senses than one. It represents not a 
real collection of books to be found at 
any given place, but a possible collec- 
tion, which for the given demand would 
be more adequate. It may be either a 
more complete collection than really 
exists, or a better chosen collection, or 
a better arranged collection, or more 
valuable, because including some classes 
of material that are highly important, 
but difficult to locate, such as society 
publications, college publications, pri- 
vately printed pamphlets, state publi- 
cations, and the like. Again it may be 
ideal in that it is more manageable, as 
when a vast indigestible mass of mate- 
terial is reduced to usable form by classi- 
fication and short entry. 

Bibliography is almost always more 
particularized, more special than the cat- 
alog. It is intended to meet certain spe- 
cial needs, to answer particular questions, 
and is adapted to answer just these ques- 
tions, and no others, while the catalog 
is designed to answer the average, the 
typical, the frequent questions, and to 
answer them in the rather formal stereo- 
typed way that has proved on the whole 
the most useful to the average person. 

The bibliography regards each man as 
individual, and his needs as unique, and 
passes thousands by in order to minister 
to one. It is for this reason that bibli- 
ography finds its highest efficiency only 
when interpreted by the adequate refer- 
ence librarian, for he, too, owes his exist- 
ence to the fact that in the last analysis 
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we do not have classes, types, or average 
men, but always John and Sam and Susie, 
with their different needs and points of 
view. This difference the reference li- 
brarian is there to appreciate and cater 
to. When this is difficult, when the de- 
mand is unique, when the specialist or 
the inventor comes to him with a novel 
problem, he must either find the special 
bibliography that applies, or on the 
spur of the moment he must compile 
one as best he can. The reference li- 
brarian, in short, is an expert at impro- 
vising bibliography, as well as at using 
bibliographical tools. The prepared 
bibliography becomes a highly special- 
ized artificial memory which he adapts 
to the special demand. 

If this general correspondence be- 
tween the bibliography and the catalog 
is true, and the main differences, as sug- 
gested, be due to the more special char- 
acter of the bibliography, we should ex- 
pect the main types of bibliography to 
correspond to the main types of cata- 
logs, with certain minor differences. 
And this seems, on the whole, to be true. 


’ There is author bibliography and sub- 


ject bibliography, with certain subtypes 
of each; and two other classes of bibli- 
ography that may be called trade bibli- 
ography, and bibliographic tools. Au- 
thor bibliography is either individual 
bibliography, which aims to give a com- 
plete list of the works, editions, transla- 
tions, and adaptations of any given 
author, or of certain classes or groups 
of authors, of the same country, period, 
language or racial classes or groups. It 
is evident that these are merely varia- 
tions of author catalogs, in which either 
completeness, or certain kinds of classi- 
fication are attempted. 

Trade bibliography is a special non- 
descript form in which the place of pub- 
lication or the price is the distinguish- 
ing feature. National and regional 
bibliography, consisting of lists of 
books published in a certain country or 

lace, are the forms of the former. It 
is evident that this type of bibliogra- 
phy, whatever may be its practical util- 
ity, is logically without justification, 
and is a distant and unsuspected result 


of the failure of society to establish 
adequate international relations, or 
breed a spirit of cosmopolitanism. 

This is only a special instance of the 
way in which social facts come in to con- 
found the logic of the situation. We 
have many instances in the classification 
of authors mentioned before. We have 
many lists of books by Jesuit authors, 
members of this or that fraternity, col- 
lege, religious organization, club, sex, 
or what not. Here the classification is 
dictated by, and appeals to, class con- 
sciousness primarily. The paramount 
feeling is a sort of social provincialism 
or pharaseeism. 

By bibliographic tools, I mean to in- 
dicate those guides, vade mecums, in- 
dices, catalogs, and the like, that are not 
bibliographies proper, but merely in- 
dices or guides to those classes of pub- 
lications that present great difficulty in 
cataloging and utilizing. I refer to such 
classes of publications as government, 
state, and municipal publications, publi- 
cations of societies, university publica- 
tions, theses, and the like, pamphlets, 
collected works, essays, periodical pub- 
lications, and bibliographic manuals and 
bibliographies of bibliography. If, as 
stated above, the main difference be- 
tween the bibliography and the catalog 
lies in the fact that the catalog almost 
entirely ignores these classes of publi- 
cations, in that it treats them as entities, 
when they are in reality aggregates, 
then it is evident that these tools are 
of the utmost importance to the bibliog- 
rapher in making accessible this mate- 
rial. They should not, however, be con- 
fused with the bibliography proper. 

Subject bibliography is the most im- 
portant branch of bibliography. This 
includes topobibliography, or bibliogra- 
phy of material relating to places; bio- 
bibliography, or the bibliography of 
material relating to persons; chrono- 
bibliography, or the bibliography of 
material relating to various epochs, in 
addition to subject bibliography proper, 
which consists of the bibliography of 
any logically determinable science or 
special subject. Topobibliography cor- 
responds to that new development in 
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cataloging, the geographical catalog, 
where all the material is grouped by the 
locality to which it relates, and then 
subclassified by subjects. Chronobibli- 
ography may afford suggestions for a 
similar development of a chronological 
catalog. Biobibliography is of the 
greatest practical utility for ready ref- 
erence. It forms a simple dictionary 
arrangement of references relating to 
particular persons. 

The field of subject bibliography 
proper is so vast, and so little relatively 
has been done toward covering in any 
systematic way the whole field, that there 
will be perhaps some doubt cf the pos- 
sibility or the wisdom of deliberately 
setting any such task as the goal of the 
science. And yet enough has been 
done in the field of the exact sciences 
to make it fairly certain that bibli- 
ography must attempt some such task. 
Bibliography represents a sort of arti- 
ficial book-memory, and whenever the 
average memory of the living person 
fails to be adequate, recourse must be 
had to the artificial memory. Not only 
so, but the larger proportion of nerve 
force that can be saved for other pur- 
poses, by making the artificial memory 
relieve the real one, the faster will sci- 
ence progress. Now as attention can 
only be given to a few things at a time, 
and as the whole field of the past, the 
future, and the distant tend to drop en- 
tirely out of consciousness, bibliography 
has the function of so ordering these 
fields that they can be summoned and 
utilized with the least difficulty as occa- 
sion demands. 

The field of the past, bibliography 
makes serviceable by its method of 
recording and minute classification of 
the literary material of each well-de- 
fined division of knowledge. Each sci- 
ence and each of its distinct branches 
. must be made the subject of such a 
record. This can be done imperfectly 
and tentatively by the publication of 
the catalogs of those special libraries 
that are peculiarly complete in certain 
branches; but the work will not be 
final till the demand for further com- 
pleteness and better order is met. The 
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same demand for economy of attention 
demands another type of bibliography 
with various forms. It is select bibliog- 
raphy, and its aim is to indicate either 
all the live books on a given subject, or 
only the most important. It may be 
annotated or critical, but the object is 
always the same. It is designed pri- 
marily for pedagogic purposes, and aims 
to orient the learner into the mysteries 
of the subject with the greatest economy 
of time and attention. 

The field of the future—that is, of the 
new, the field of becoming—-is met by 
current bibliography. In proportion 
to the rapidity of growth of a science, 
does this field assume importance and 
bulk. It is for this reason that the ex- 
act sciences and rapidly developing dis- 
ciplines like education, history, and the 
like, are relatively well supplied with 
Jahresberichte, Annuaires, Annales and 
the like. But the annual list alone does 
not serve. A monthly or even weekly 
list of new material is demanded by the 
insatiable appetite of science in its 
search for the new. America is far be- 
hind France and Germany in this field 
of current special bibliography, and de- 
pends almost entirely on foreign publi- 
cations to meet this demand. ~ 

But this is not all. The element of 
change and of unequal growth comes in 
to make further demands. Both in so- 
ciety and in science, growth is not con- 
stant or regular, but haphazard, irregu- 
lar, and of varying rate. There is 
always a point of rapid growth, an area 
of growth, and arate of growth. Atten- 
tion is now centered on a new chemical 
element, on a new electrical phenomena, 
on a new social problem, on a little- 
known country, or the like. And right 
at this point there is a demand made for 
a special bibliographic monograph which 
shall be exhaustive in its little special 
sphere and shall serve as a guide to work- 
ers in the new field. Of course the bib- 
liography is short-lived. It serves its 
function in making itself obsolete. 

The field of the distant, of the not 
closely_related, is met not by any partic- 
ular kind of bibliography, but by a par- 
ticularcharacteristic of all true bibliogra- 
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phy. While the boundries of the various 
sciences are logically fairly distinct, in 
reality their fences are broken and their 
property hopelessly mixed in number- 
less instances. Now the catalog, in its 
need for classification that is on the 
whole adequate, brands with the name 
of the presumable owner each individual 
book. It recognizes community owner- 
ship or disputed ownership only in spe- 
cial instances, by the use of analytical 
and cross entry. Bibliography can not 
take any such easy method. It must 
enter all relevant material wherever 
found and howeverclassified. It is law- 
less enough to leap the fences and filch 
anything it can use; and very often it 
brings home the one thing for the lack 
of which science was standing still. So 
the socialism of bibliography is justified 
by its fruits. 

If the relation of bibliography to 
cataloging be somewhat as indicated, if 
their methods be essentially one, with 
the differences due to the fact that bib- 
liography is better ordered, more special, 
more complete, richer in the inclusion 
of fugitive material, more select and 
critical, more adaptable to special cle- 
mands, does it not follow that the at- 
tempt to improve the catalog by closer 
classification, analyticals, cross-refer- 
ences, apprisal notes, and special cata- 
logs, is essentially an attempt to trans- 
form the catalog into a type of bibliog- 
raphy. And, if so, does it not follow 
that the best suggestions for the enrich- 
ment of the catalog may be expected to 
come from the best types of bibliogra- 
phy, and also that the best, if the slowest, 
method of adequately meeting the de- 
mand for bibliography lies in the hope 
of so transforming the subject catalog 
that it may present those two qualities 
of richness and order that are the essen- 
tials of both. 


The proceedings of the Library depart- 
ment of the National educational asso- 
ciation in the annual convention at St 
Louis, Mo., June 27 to July I, 1904, have 
been bound in “separates” and_ may be 
had for 5 cents postpaid from the sec- 
retary, Irwin Shephard, Winona, Minn. 
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Some Notes on the Bibliography of 
Library Economy 
A. G. S. Josephson, cataloger John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago 

To write on the bibliography of library 
economy is to write mainly about desid- 
erata. There is no comprehensive bib- 
liography of libraries, their history and 
management. The nearest approach to 
it will be found in the very full foot- 
notes to Graesel’s Handbuch der bib- 
liothekslehre. J. D. Brown’s Manual of 
library economy has for most chapters a 
reference list of authorities amounting 
to a selected bibliography which is very 
helpful, though as a rule not going out- 
side of material in the English language. 
This is largely, though not in the same 
degree, true of the papers prepared for 
the World’s library congress held at the 
Columbian exposition in 1893. These 
three publications, however, have that 
in common that they offer their biblio- 
graphical references incidentally; these 
are_not the reasons for their existence. 
The only independently published list 
of books and articles on the subject of 
librarianship is S. S. Green’s Aids and 
guides, now over 20 years old. It was 
supplemented by various reports at sub- 
sequent conferences of the A. L. A., but 
these reports changed more and more 
into notes on reference lists; they were 
not all printed in full. The last was 
made in 1893. Some library periodicals 
offer lists of current publications, nota- 
bly Zentralblatt fiir bibliothekswesen, 
though its monthly lists have, up to last 
year, been arranged alphabetically, 
which has made them difficult to con- 
sult. Already Dr Hartwig contem- 
plated a change in this arrangement and 
during the last year the titles have been 
arranged systematically. Beginning 
with last year, these monthly lists will be 
brought together in an annual bibliogra- 
phy, with many additional titles. 

Certain branches of library economy 
have been quite fully covered, e. g, 
classification systems by Petzoldt, and 
lately in Dr Richardson’s Albany lec- 
tures, cataloging rules by Mrs Fairchild 
in the Library school rules, and cata- 
loging in its codperative aspect in 
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Messrs. Jahr and Strohm’'s University of 
Illinois thesis, afterward published, with 
a number of additions, by the Library 
of congress. Ottino and Fumagalli’s 
Bibliotheca bibliographica Italica covers 
library economy as well as bibliography, 
and offers a complete bibliography of 
everything within its field, not only 
printed in Italy but relating to Italy 
as well. The literature of German li- 
braries is very fully represented in 
Schwenke’s Adressbuch der deutschen 
Bibliotheken and the three volumes so 
far issued of Jahrbuch der deutschen 
Bibliotheken. There are two bibliog- 
raphies of material relating to the Bib- 
liothéque nationale, by Vallée and by 
Pierret. 

Turning now from the existing mate- 
rial, which has been to some extent in- 
dicated above, to what is wanted, it 
would be easy enough to merely say 
that the only desideratum is a complete 
bibliography of the whole literature of 
library economy. As it is quite evi- 
dent, however, that such a bibliography 
can not be stamped out of the ground, 
and as the purpose of these lines is to act 
as a stimulant to those who might have 
time and inclination to take up some 
work in this line, it might be better to 
point out what departments of the sub- 
ject would seem either easiest to treat 
or most important to have treated. It 
would seem that a list of library his- 
tories, arranged by institutions, would 
be the easiest of accomplishment. For 
Germany the material has been col- 
lected in the publications mentioned 
above, for France some assistance will 
be found in the Annuaire des biblio- 
théques et des archives. Such a list 
would be a fitting supplement to the 
series of Contributions to American li- 
brary history which the Library of con- 
gress is planning. Mrs Fairchild’s bib- 
liography of cataloging rules should be 
brought up to date, and supplemented 
by a list of papers and articles on cata- 
loging. A similar list of articles on 
classification is also desirable, and it 
should include articles on the classifica- 
tion, not only of literature, but of knowl- 
edge, and on the theory and interrela- 
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tion of the sciences. These belong to 
the needed rather than to the easy tasks. 
A topical index to library reports, giving 
references to special features, such as 
the list of supplies in the Los Angeles 
report forI 893, and the account of the 
formation of the Department of sta- 
tistics in Boston public library, might be 
undertaken by a senior school student 
with previous library practice; such a 
compilation would require patience and 
discrimination, but the material could 
be brought together with comparative 
ease. A critical catalog of periodical 
library bulletins, giving judicious evalu- 
ation, should be appreciated by all li- 
brary authorities. 

If a comprehensive bibliography be 
attempted at all, it should be borne in 
mind that the bulk of the material is to 
be found in a relatively small number 
of periodicals, and that a greater part of 
it consists of repetitions and other mat- 
ter of ephemeral and indifferent value. 
Not completeness, but intelligent and 
discriminating Selection should be the 
aim of the compiler. 


A Serial Bibliography of Bibliogra- 
phies 

There are now so many topical keys to 
printed books, periodicals, publications 
of governments, learned societies, etc., 
that the keys themselves must needs be 
listed if they are actually to serve as the 
open sesame to the treasures of the liter- 
ary world. Special bibliographies are 
being compiled without end; to make 
them, or any considerable number of 
them, easily available by a single stu- 
dent would certainly be a great desider- 
atum. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
retrace the footsteps of those who in the 
past have attempted, and, within their 
own chosen limits, have ably accomp- 
lished a similar work, though their labors 
by no means should be overlooked. To 
mention specifically some existing bibli- 
ographies of bibliographies, particularly 
if still obtainable, should, therefore, suf- 
fice; there is no immediate occasion 
for duplication of work—quite enough 
untouched requires attention. In seek- 
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ing a basis for a new collection, one 


might look far before discovering a more 
useful nucleus than a list of the names 
of authors and titles of the bibliogra- 
phies printed in the early volumes of the 
London Notes and queries, to which it has 
become extremely difficult to procure 
copies of the general indices. That ma- 
terial could be augmented by the inclu- 
sion of many notices secured elsewhere. 
By way of supplement to the principal 
(proposed) bibliography of bibliogra- 
phies, there could be extracted from 
current periodical literature (not in- 
cluded in any cumulative index) and 
from other works, numerous _biblio- 
graphical notices for publication in a 
bulletin to appear regularly or occasion- 
ally as might seem most advisable. All 
the notices in the parent volume and its 
supplements should carefully be classi- 
fied and arranged in an accessible form 
authorized by modern bibliographical 
rules. In this way, by means of only 
one serial, the reference librarian or stu- 
dent would immediately have at hand 
a most convenient and serviceable 
method of determining, with approxi- 
mate accuracy, what general investiga- 
tions may have been made of any given 
subject. 

Here, then, is a work of the most com- 
prehensive character and of the widest 
possible interest, a work which the Car- 
negie institution of Washington might 
properly undertake, with the assistance 
naturally to be derived from the Library 
of congress, where may be found nearly 
all the general sources of bibliographical 
information. The task outlined may be 
one that can be modified to suit the 
plans of the Bibliographical society of 
America. Meanwhile, pending system- 
atic inauguration of the work, the editor 
of the London Notes and queries, or of 
one of the bibliographical serials, might 
be willing to devote some space to the 
publication of material comprising no- 
tices of special bibliographies printed 
since the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

The catalog cards issued by the A. L. 
A. publishing board, in respect of 21 
bibliographical serials, form an impor- 
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tant step in the right direction. It is 
to be regretted that those cards are not 
more accessible thaa they are. The 
writer happens to know of one very large 
library, of national reputation and excel- 
lently managed, that possesses one box 
or more of the cards mentioned, which 
have neither been classified nor arranged. 
They are, to all intents and purposes, 
absolutely unavailable. This is lamen- 
table (though unavoidable) neglect ot 
an essential matter. The reason given 
is lack of time or an appropriation to 
defray the expense of proper classifica- 
tion and arrangement. 

The best means now available to the 
end described is the Bibliographia bibli- 
ographica, published by the Institut in- 
ternational de bibliographie, Brussels. 
It should be widely supported by the 
contribution of relevant notices. 

The present state of organized bibliographical 
research 

The recent formation of the Biblio- 
graphical society of America makes 
this an opportune time to glance hastily 
over some portions of the field of bib- 
liographical research in various parts of 
the world. As a division of the cen- 
ters of work seems desirable for the 
purposes of this note, the different or- 
ganizations are mentioned by cities. 

Brussels—Institut international de 
bibliographie, 1 Rue du Musée, Bib- 
liotheque royale. A happy coinci- 
dence places this at the head of our 
list, for its scope, consistent with its 
name, is international and universal; 
it is, therefore, of the premier rang. 
Established in 1895, it has about 225 
members at present, is affiliated with 
the Concilium bibliographicum, Zurich, 
and has associated bureaus in Paris and 
Wien. Boxes containing card-indices 
issued by the principal office at Brussels 
may be seen in the John Crerar library, 
Chicago. 

Chicago— Bibliographical society, es- 
tablished in 1899, merged with the Bib- 
liographical society of America in 1904; 
its members have done good work and 
have made an excellent start in the 
collection of a library of bibliographical 

















books and pamphlets. The society’s chief 
publication is a volume of unusual merit 
and usefulness, bearing the title, Bibli- 
ographies of bibliographies chronolog- 
ically arranged, with occasional notes 
and an index, by A.G.S. Josephson, Ig01. 
_Edinburgh —Edinburgh bibliographical 
society, instituted Jan. I9, 1890; first 
bibliographical society in Great Britain. 
Its object includes “the discussion and 
elucidation of questions connected with 
books, more especially Scottish.” It 
has issued several publications contain- 
ing bibliographies, bibliographical es- 
says, bookplates, etc.; also, has had in 
preparation a list of books printed in 
Scotland before 1700. For these and 
other interesting particulars of the 
Edinburgh bibliographical society, the 
writer is indebted to the office of the 
Carnegie institution Handbook to 
learned societies, 
London—Bibliographical society. Since 
1894 this society has published several 
interesting monographs, some of which 
relate to the lifé and work of early 
printers, as well foreign as English. 
Under this general caption of London, 
it may be proper to observe, inciden- 
tally, that the London Notes and queries 
{to which it has been the writer’s priv- 
ilege frequently to contribute) often 
publishes extensive bibliographies. 
Paris—Institut de bibliographie, 44 
Rue de Rennes, Bureau bibliographique 
de Paris. Established in 1899, it is af- 
filiated with the Institut international 
de bibliographie, Brussels. There lies 
before the writer a brochure describing 
the organization of another Parisian 
Institut de bibliographie, 93 Boulevard 
Saint Germain, established in 1893, of 
which M. le Dr Marcel Baudoin is the 
directeur-fondateur. It offers circu- 
‘lating bibliographical card-indices and 
analyses of the same, particularly in 
the realm of medical science, though 
its services extend considerably beyond 
this, and special researches are under- 
taken for its subscribers. At Paris, 
also, is published the /ntermédiaire des 
Chercheurs et Curieux, 31 bis, Rue Victor 
Massé. 


A Serial Bibliography of Bibliographies 
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Zurich—Concilium bibliographicum. 
Established in 1895, this body coép- 
erates closely with the Institut interna- 
tional de bibliographie, Brussels, but its 
purview, seemingly, is confined to zoél- 
ogy and directly allied sciences. 


We should remark, also, in passing, 
the purely reference works or biblio- 
graphical monographs which are being 
issued by the following, among many 
other institutions: 

American historical association; A.L. 
A. publishing board; Carnegie institution 
of Washington; Deutsches bureau der 
internationalen bibliographie, in Berlin; 
Library of congress, Washington; New 
York public library; New York state li- 
brary, Albany. 

The Catalog of printed books in the 
British museum, London, which is con- 
stantly being supplemented, is a veri- 
table mine of bibliographical material. 
The same may, in substance, be said of 
the catalogs of other representative li- 
braries, such as the Bibliothéque na- 
tionale, at Paris. 

Though writing with necessary brevity, 
we must not omit reference to the In- 
ternational catalog of scientific litera- 
ture, published. for the International 
council by the Royal society. A _ por- 
tion of the text thereof is in English, 
French, German and Italian. This in- 
valuable catalog, commencing with the 
literature of 1901, now fills the place 
formerly occupied by the Catalog of 
scientific papers, first published by the 
Royal society in 1867. 

Yet all these by no means exhaust 
the list, for, as stated above, we have 
undertaken here to give merely a glimpse 
at the work of bibliographical research, 
to the importance of which the whole 
scholarly world is now alive. Notwith- 
standing the number of distinct institu- 
tions and the divergence of their respec- 
tive objects, there is still ample room for 
an American institute of bibliography, 
which, by the way, could not easily find 
a more appropriate location than Chi- 
cago, whether considered geographically 
or from the standpoint of library facili- 
ties. EUGENE FAIRFIELD MCPIkKE. 
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A periodical for all libraries— Zhe Dial for 
Feb. 1, 1905, was alibrarynumber. The 
two leading articles were written by Dr 
E. C. Richardson, president of the A. L. 
A., and by W. C. Lane, president of the 
B.S. A. The latter article is reprinted 
in this number of PusLic LIBRARIEs. 
Dr Richardson follows the development 
of interest in library progress under the 
title of Modern library work: Its aims 
and its achievements as it was exempli- 
fied by the discussions of the subjects 
on the program of the A. L. A. at St 
Louis last October. The steady growth 
in interest and value of the Lza/as a lit- 
erary and bibliographical review is a 
matter of gratification to librarians gen- 
erally,and to everyone interested in lit- 
erary development and in those things 
that make for culture and higherthought. 
Provincialism is quite as odious as com- 
parisons, but still Chicago may well feel 
a pride in the choice of its environment 
for such apaper as the Dza/, which stands 
in aclass by itself. 

A wise choice of director—Electra C. 
Doren, for 16 years librarian.at Dayton, 
Ohio, has been appointed director of 
the library school at Western Reserve 
university in Cleveland. This in many 
ways is the wisest choice that could 
possibly be made. It takes to the li- 
brary school a breadth of experience in 
library work that is a vital need in such 
an institution. Miss Doren is by tem- 
perament a student, a woman of deep 
sympathy, of rare discrimination, of 
well-balanced judgment, free from prej 
udice, of charming manner, and with her 
knowledge of the needs of libraries, 
gained at first hand, will be able to give 
due balance toessentials and non-essen- 


tials in a way that will be of the great- 
est value to the students. The Public 
library of Dayton under her manage- 
ment has become one of the foremost 
public libraries in the country. The 
spirit pervading it is unexcelled in sym- 
pathy, loyalty and devotion to purpose 
anywhere, and in all this Miss Doren 
has been the guiding force. The West- 
ern Reserve library school is to be con- 
gratulated on its acquirement of such a 
director and commended for the broad 
policy that makes possible such a selec- 
tion. 

“The day after’—In a recent number of 
The library assistant, H. G. Sureties ap- 
peals to Mr Carnegie in behalf of what 
he calls “older established libraries 
‘born too soon’”. He disclaims any 
captious spirit and there is no evidence 
of it in his writing, but speaks with the 
purpose of calling attention to the in- 
ability of many of the small libraries to 
support themselves even after they have 
been built by Mr Carnegie’s generosity. 
He queries that in many cases instead 
of putting small libraries in localities 
where the rate is insufficient for their 
adequate support, would it not be spent 
to better advantage in the clearing off 
of some of these building loans and the 
consequent aiding of experienced and 
older established libraries in their labor 
of assisting in the work of educating 
the proletariat? 

With small knowledge of financial af- 
fairs in Britain, one may not comment 
on the situation of our brothers over the 
sea, but one does not need to go that far 
to find parallel conditions to those set 
forth by Mr Sureties, of a community 
which has to keep a $10,000 building on 
$1000 a year, providing heat, light, care, 
books, periodicals and salaries. An ad- 


ditional burden is often laid by the style. 


of the building, which calls for repairs 
almost as soon as built, is ornate beyond 
the bounds of propriety and is difficult 
to administer easily or economically. 
These things come because acommunity, 
stirred by the thought, not of having 
another educational force in the place, 
but of securing a fine public building, a 
sign of material prosperity, rushes head- 
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long into importunities to Mr Carnegie 
and loads the town budget with appro- 
priations too large for their stage of 
advancement and too small to properly 
care for such an institution as a public 
library. 

A library is a collection of books well- 
administered. The building is only the 
shell. Acommunityjust emerging from 
material stress and with only a first stir- 
ring of appreciation of what a library 
means is not ready for a Carnegie library 
building. There must be an apprecia- 
tion of the power of the books them- 
selves and of the influence of a public 
library well-administered before the at- 
mosphere necessary to the life of the in- 
stitution can be furnished. A few well- 
chosen books doing full service in a 
community, having a home in rented 
quarters in care of the right person, is 
a library. Not everything so-called is 
one. 

Another monthly index to periodicals The 
Library index is the name given to a 
new periodical to be issued from the 
Publishers’ weekly office in New York, 
by R. R. Bowker, and edited by W. I. 
Fletcher. 

The initial number, January 1904, has 
been received. As Mr Bowker states in 
his preface (which, by the way, contains 
much allusion to the Poole publications 
that, being A. L. A. publications, would 
seem to “have nothing to do with the 
case’), that the work is not to be judged 
by this first number, one may shut his 
eves to some things in it particularly, 
and turn to the idea. , 

For some time there has been much 
talk of a periodical devoted to evalu- 
ation of new books. Whence came the 
call for another index devoted to peri- 
odical literature? Certainly this is not 
what the libraries are asking for. The 
field of periodical literature has been 
very efficiently cared for, these many 
years by first the Cumulative index which 
later combined with the Reader's guide 
is now furnishing all the help that any 
library could ask along the lines of peri- 
odical literature. There is nothing heard 
but praise of it where it is known, and 
surely not even the usually self-sufficient, 


in this case, will acknowledge lack of 
acquaintance. 

Can it be that this is the result of the 
tempest in a teapot that raged down 
at Atlantic City last spring, blown on 
to the stage of existence, as it were, like 
Dorothy and Imogene into the land 
of Oz? 

Surely the editor of the Lzbrary journal 
knows more of what is needed than to 
follow the line started in this first num- 
ber. If not, then Mr Fletcher from his 
correspondence on the A. L. A. publish- 
ing board in the last few months might 
have taken a few suggestions which 
would have furnished ample room for 
other work more greatly needed than a 
duplication of that which is already 
started and well done. It would not be 
necessary to claim relation with any- 
thing else to get a hearing; the de- 
mands are waiting for attention. The 
suggested future work of the Library 
index carried out would be very desir- 
able. If other suggestions would be 
acceptable, it might be a good thing to 
publish each month a list of the net 
price books released by the A. P. A. 
from the Io per cent discount rule. 

Only 40 periodicals are included in 
the new publications. All of these ex- 
cept four are also included in the 62 in 
the Reader's guide. The cumulations of 
the Library index are to form a separate 
publication and are to be paid for in 
addition. Then, too, the publisher, fol- 
lowing the precedent of the trusts es- 
tablished in steel, meat, etc., has made 
a lower price on the /udéex delivered in 
foreign countries than in the United 
States---$3 a year for home consump- 
tion and 12s. including postage abroad. 
We trust this last matter has been fully 
considered, because if it should come to 
the attention of Congress it might place 
the publisher in a serious position. We 
should be sorry to see some of the radi- 
cals, thirsting for fame on the floors of 
Congress, invade the hitherto inviolate 
field of librarianship—on second thought 
all this may lead to another “znfra dig’’! 

The charges against Mr Dewey That it 
should be possible for such absurd 
charges as have been presented to the 
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Board of regents in New York, against 
Mr Dewey, to receive the attention that 
has been given them is preposterous. 
Here is a man standing at the head 
and front of library work, not in New 
York state alone, but in the world, 
made the target for petty spite and 
narrowness without a shred of reason. 
Even if he were instrumental in pre- 
venting Jews from entertainment at 
Lake Placid club, that is a purely social 
matter for which it is entirely beneath 
the dignity of a board of regents of a 
great state like New York to call to ac- 
count a man of Mr Dewey’s standing. 

Innumerable instances might be cited 
where both personal and professional 
kindness has been extended without 
the slightest regard to race, color or 
religion. Personal prejudice is the last 
accusation to bring against Mr Dewey. 

When reference is made to the fact 
that Mr Dewey does not stay in the 
state library to carry on his duties every 
day, a display of ignorance of what the 
duties of a state librarian are, is made, 
as colossal as it is bitter. Does anyone 
who knows Mr Dewey recall one hour 
in waking moments with him, when 
the betterment and extension of li- 
braries did not form the foremost topic 
of thought and counsel? Lake Placid 
hours are no exception, as unlimited 
testimony might show. There is no 
man if this day, hardly in this century, 
that has been the inspirational force in 
library work that Mr Dewey has been, 
and while one of his far-seeing mind 


and powerful energy keeps far ahead of | 


the comprehensive grasp of many of 
his fellow workers, he is accorded, by 
all fair-minded persons, the honor and 
esteem that is due to his great work. 
He is among librarians what Col. Fran- 
cis Parker was among teachers, and 
keeps the line of progress moving up- 
ward and onward as Col. Parker did in 
his day and among his kind. The lat- 
ter suffered from unjust criticism many 
times and oft, but everyone hastened 
to do him reverence when he was dead. 
Let this be a lesson in regard to Mr 
Dewey. He has done, is doing, a great, 
uplifting work in the libraries of New 
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York, of the United States, of the world. 
Bid the petty cavilers keep still! 

Later After hearing the charges 
brought by his accusers and investiga- 
ting the evidence offered by Mr Dewey, 
the committee reported the finding of 
the following facts, briefly stated: 

Mr Dewey is president of the Lake 
Placid Co. 

The Lake Placid club is a separate 
organization comprised of 148 families. 
The company owns and manages the 
properiy, but agrees to conform to all 
social regulations made by the council 
of the club. This council establishes 
the conditions of admission. Mr Dewey 
is not a member of this council, and 
is bound by contract not to recommend 
anyone excluded by its rules. 

It is established to the satisfaction 
of the committee that the regulation 
excluding Jews is not due to any per- 
sonal prejudice on the part of Mr Dewey. 

The records in the regents’ office 
showed that the charge of undue ab- 
sence from the library was unfounded. 
The time of vacation taken was less 
than that voted, while the time spent at 
the library was more than that required , 
of a junior clerk. 

This left the charge wholly on the 
petition of the Jewish gentlemen from 
New York city. In face of the findings 
the rebuke conveyed to Mr Dewey is 
remarkable: Voted, That the Board 
of regents censures the publication by 
an officer of the education department 
of the expressions complained of in the 
petition, concerning an important class 
of people, which also has official repre- 
sentatives under the board, furnishes 
large support to the state, and has 
many youths in the schools. 

This logical action briefly stated is: 
You haven't done it, but don’t do it 
again. The motive is too obvious to 
need comment. Do the regents expect 
the public to take them seriously? 

The harm that might have come by 
this farce to the splendid work that Mr 
Dewey has done for his day in library 
extension, and the unseeing spirit that 
moved in the matter, gives serious ground 
for reflection. 
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The Universal Library 


A plan for placing any desired book within 
reach of any person wishing to make 
reasonable use of the same 

The New England education league 
and International education conference 
have recently submitted the following 
paper on The universal library to promi- 
nent librarians. It is printed here by 
request, omitting the commendation of 
the plan expressed by Dr J. H. Canfield, 
Melvil Dewey, W. C. Lane and others. 


The universal library 


The phrase “‘the universal library” has 
been, used in the following ways: 

1 A collection of books, encyclo- 
pedic in character, comprising in brief 
space all human knowledge. 

2 A series of volumes giving repre- 
sentative selections from the literature 
of the human race. 

3 A library, gathered on a broad plan, 
which includes representative books 
showing the course and products of 
civilization. 

4 A library or library system so ar- 
ranged that all men may have access to 
the world’s books. 

We employ the phrase “the universal 
library” in this last sense,and beg leave 
to outline the following plan for placing 
any desired book within reach of any 
person wishing to make reasonable use 
of the same: 


Publications of general government 


Let us first refer to the publications of 
the United States bureau of education. 

This bureau, started in 1867, has been 
under the direction of the United States 
commissioner of education. The fol- 
lowing educators have filled this office: 
Henry Barnard, LL. D., John Eaton, Ph. 
D., LL. D., N. H. R. Dawson, L. H. D., 
and the present commissioner is W. T. 
Harris, Ph. D., LL. D. These are among 
the most eminent names in American 
education. 

The publications of this bureau are 
familiar to students and leaders in edu- 
cation, and to those interested in the 
educational progress of the United 
States and other countries, but the wide 
scope, the value and literary excellence 
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of the papers and reports of the bureau 
are in general too little known. A re- 
cent British educational commission 
was so impressed by the work of this 
department that it advocated a similar 
bureau at London forthe British Empire. 

For the lack of ‘information or hon- 
appreciation in this connection, found 
even among teachers and intelligent 
citizens, various causes may be named, 
as the undervaluation of public docu- 
ments, the bulk of the volumes and the 
impression that they are chiefly statis- 
tics. 

To show. the character of the publica- 
tions of the bureau, the contents of the 
last-issued annual report, 1902, may be 
cited. We pass over portions of least 
general interest, as statistical, legal and 
other material, which attract a limited 
number of readers, and submit the fol- 
lowing from the contents: 

The commissioner's introduction, 62 
pages. 

Franklin’s influence in American edu- 
cation, 95 pages. 

The college-bred negro, 34 pages. 

Francis Wayland Parker and his 
work for education, 50 pages. 

The work of certain northern churches 
in the education of the negro, 23 pages. 

Separate chapters on education in the 
following countries: Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Canada, Hawaii, the Philippines, Sa- 
moa, Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Italy, Russia, British South Africa. 

Important papers on subjects like the 
following: 

Sociology at Paris exposition of 1900. 

Education at the Paris exposition of 
1900. 

Oxford university. 

Henry Barnard. 

Child study in Chicago. 

Notices of some early English writ- 
ers on education. 

The educational progress of the year, 
I9OI—1902. 

A survey of the material issued by the 
bureau will show the industry, admirable 
judgment, research and literary value of 
many of these publications. It will also 
be obvious that a better knowledge of 
their contents will greatly increase their 
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circulation and usefulness. The writer, 
in exhibiting special papers from this 
source to persons unconnected with 
educational work, has often found them 
eager to read and to possess the same. 
Favorable manner of printing 

The annual reports of the United 
States commissioner of education are 
printed in sections. Hence, a volume 
may be divided into a number of separ- 
ate books or pamphlets. The last re- 
port, comprising two volumes with a 
total of 2447 pages, is divisible into 53 
sections, which may be bound or cov- 
ered separately. Thus, a reader who 
might be repelled by the bulk of the 
whole report, might be attracted by one 
or several sections or chapters which are 
generally distinct from each other. 

A proposition for better circulation 

1 Let a certain number of the an- 
nual report be bound in sections, as well 
as in its present form. 

2 Let a list of the contents of each 
report be sent to any applicant in 
American territory. This list might 
embrace simply chapter headings (or 
sections), or the table of contents; the 
latter for current report has I1 pages. 

3 The cost of application and mail 
carriage to and from Washington, D. 
C., might be borne by the applicant or 
arranged to mutual satisfaction. 

4 The matter mailed might be pur- 
chasable by the applicant at a set price, 
or usable and returnable as any volume 
or pamphlet from an ordinary public li- 
brary. 

It is unnecessary to go into further 
details at this point. Questions of cata- 
loging all past issues of the bureau; 
creating state or public, school and _ so- 
ciety libraries branches for more effect- 
ive circulation; the acceptance of all 
educational publications of states, cities, 
towns, institutions of learning, educa- 
tional societies and the like, for similar 
treatment by the bureau with its own 
publications, and kindred matters may 
be adjusted to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

Pregent free system of distribution 
The present freesystem of distribution 
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of government documents and _publi- 
cations of many societies promotive of 
education and social progress, shows 
that much is done on more liberal terms 
than are here asked for. The proposal 
is for the best possible plan of publicity 
whereby each person may, with mini- 
mum effort and expense, ascertain what 
is printed and what is most valuable 
for his use, and thus obtain the same. 
It involves the judicious extension or 
modification of the present system and 
the codperation on a satisfactory basis 
of existing library and other agencies 
related to the subject under discussion. 
A desirable result 


The result attained would be as fol- 
lows: 

1 It would bring any person in any 
part of American territority into intelli- 
gent connection with the publications of 
the bureau of education of the general 
government (and, if the above-noted 
branch or federative arrangement were 
effected, with all educational publica- 
tions of the separate states, cities, towns 
and educational bodies). 

2 This might be done with no cost to 
the general government or postal de- 
partment. 

3 It would be of great value to all 
teachers and others engaged in educa- 
tion, and, since education is a matter of 
public concern, to all intelligent citizens. 


Other government publications 


A similar arrangement of other publi- 
cations of the general government, as 
those of the departments of agriculture, 
labor, the Smithsonian institution, etc., 
which comprise many treatises, papers, 
addresses, reports, bulletins, etc., would 
place within reach of all readers a vast 
wealth of library material. The various 
departments in the several states, cities, 
towns, agricultural, technical, commer- 
cial and other institutions and societies, 
promotive of public progress and wel- 
fare, might be brought into codperative 
relations with this work of the general 
government. Thus, on a_ thoroughly 
practical plan, a large body of printed 
material, valuable to specialists, stu- 
dents, intelligent readers and to the body 
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of citizens, much of which now escapes 
public notice, might readily be brought 
to everybody’s attention and made uni- 
versally accessible on reasonable terms. 


All books made accessible 


When the whole public has access to 
the publications of the government, 
learned societies, educational and other 
bodies, a plan somewhat broader might 
comprise the whole body of literature. 

Many states, cities, towns and non- 
local libraries have long sought to pro- 
mote the accessibility of books, and a 
large amount of experience has been 
gathered. This fact renders the origi- 
natidn and development of a library 
movement for all American territory a 
comparatively light task for the general 
government. Such a movement may, 
where desired, federate existing libra- 
ries on some mutually satisfactory basis 
of coéperation, or go forward on its own 
independent lines. 

Library administration 


It is a question whether the adminis- 
tration of such a library or library sys- 
tem should be under the several bureaus 
separately, or a joint and representative 
library board, or the Library of congress, 
or a national library. 

The conditions necessary to reach the 
end in view, viz., the universal accessi- 
bility of books, are present in the exist- 
ence of books and library material, 
ample experience of library administra- 
tion, a great postal system and other 
facilities for library circulation. 


Co-operation with other nations 


The extension of this plan, so far as 
mutually agreeable, to other nations 
may be found no more difficult than an 
interchange of service between two in- 
dependent libraries or library systems. 
The latter has long been practiced 
among libraries. 

Whatever obstacles might arise to in- 
ternational library interchange or coép- 
eration would probably yield to wise 
treatment. Just and able administration 
might be expected to commend such 
international library codperation every- 
where throughout the civilized world. 
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Thus, the universal library is realized, 
and the reader brought within easy reach 
of any book the world over. 

Items subordinate and adjustable 


All items incident to the administra- 
tion of a universal library seem capable 
of adjustment. They may safely be com- 
mitted to the able librarians, skillful 
public administrators and men of busi- 
ness genius who are or may be enlisted 
in the promotion of library circulation 
throughout the world. 

The cataloging of the largest library 
may be found no more difficult than the 
making of a directory of a city of the 
first rank. All questions may prove to 
be similar in kind to those which are 
successfully met by the library adminis- 
trative agencies now in use in the dif- 
ferent nations. ‘ 

Universal library practicable 


For reasons, as above stated, we re- 
spectfully suggest: 

1 That a universal library is a prac- 
ticable scheme. 

2 That thus anyone in any country 
may have reasonable access to the 
world’s books. 

3 That this may be accomplished 
with no cost to governments or postal 
systems on terms within everybody’s 
reach. 

Why desirable 


The universal library is desirable for 
every reason urged for the publication 
of any book or printed matter, for the 
establishment of any library or library 
system. 

These are, in short, progress in edu- 
cation, social happiness, safety, welfare 
and efficiency, and civilization. 

The public library, like the public 
highway or public school, is for every- 
body (who can read or be taught to read); 
not a charity, nor a gift from the rich to 
the poor, nor for any class alone; for 
reasons judged adequate, it is believed 
to be an element of sound public policy. 

A comprehensive and universal li- 
brary system seems, therefore, one of the 
things which should be brought about. 

Simply stated it is this: To extend 
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the work done in many cities of the first 
order, 500,000 population or more, over 
the civilized world or throughout the 
postal union. 

To do this, ample resources of books 
and library material, administrative 
ability and experience, transportation 
facilities, and other elements required 
for successful results are present. 

The great daily paper or magazine 

The great daily or magazine has al- 
ready done for itself what is proposed 
for the library world. It travels at a 
minimum rate of cost to the remotest 
extremes of thé civilized world, where- 
ever the postal union extends. 

Who should move in the matter? 

Librarians and library associations, 
teachers and teaching bodies, intelligent 
citizenship, philanthropy, departments 
of government concerned, high public 
officials, national legislatures. 


Making an Index 


In this day of much writing and of 
infinite specialization, the index is an 
essential toausable book. A poor index 
may so obscure the value of an able treat- 
ise that the scholar, failing to find what 
he seeks at a glance, will throw the work 
aside as useless. An index to a book 
should be what a good catalog is to a 
library. 

Is your index in the main to be a col- 
lection of words expressing persons, 
places, events, ideas, or things, or an 
impartial combination of several or all 
of these? Magazines, history, philoso- 
phy, theology, sociology, mathematics, 
science, language, each makes its par- 
ticular demand upon the indexer, who, 
to recognize and respond to it, must, in 
the first place, have some acquaintance 
with the world of books. 

As for the mechanism and tools for 
making the index, time and wise heads 
have brought these to apparent perfec- 
tion of simplicity and completeness. 
The materials necessary are small paper 
slips, guide cards, boxes for filing and a 
fountain pen. These paper slips, known 
to the profession as L. B. V. slips, may 
be had in various colors and weights. 
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The manila slip, stiff enough to handle 
rapidly, is most satisfactory. (It may 
be ordered under the name of 34b2 cost- 
ing 20 cents a thousand.) The boxes 
keep the slips in position filed, and aid 
the process of alphabeting, while the 
guides mark position of certain slips in 
the same manner as the indicators of a 
ledger or of a dictionary. 

The book to be indexed is taken in 
hand and read conscientiously from be- 
ginning toend. The indexer must put 
himself in the place of every possible 
seeker after knowledge, and grasp every 
item of value as it appears on the printed 
page. The catchword under which this 
idea is to be entered in the index should 
be judiciously selected as the one most 
likely to be familiar to the reader. To 
give an example of this fudamental 
principle: if the first page of a work on 
sculpture contains a reference to Michel- 
angelo, the indexer may write slips as 
follows: first slip, Michelangelo, 1; sec- 
ond slip, Angelo, Michael Angelo Buo- 
narroti, see Michelangelo; third slip, 
Buonarroti, Michelangelo, see Michel- 
angelo. In this way all information 
upon the subject may be brought into the 
same place in the index, and as the in- 
dexer pursues his way through the book, 
writing slips for all valuable ideas in 
the order of presentation, and makes 
more for Michelangelo, if it should hap- 
pen that he feels uncertain under what 
form of the name he has entered this 
man’s history, a reference to the slips 
already made will set his doubts at 
rest. It can be readily seen that many 
occasions of just this sort will arise, 
not only with forms of names, but with 
synonyms and with favorite words, for 
an index is not a dictionary of all the 
words ina book, nor a concordance, but 
analphabetical arrangement of desirable 
information, or its guaranty in the book. 

As the indexer proceeds with the work 
of making slips, he will find it convenient 
to drop them into an empty box and to 
file them at the close of each day’s work. 
A box with ends slightly larger than a 
slip is the best receptacle for the slips 
when in order. The most rapid plan 


‘for alphabeting slips is to take a handful, 
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and with the right hand throw them into 
as many piles as there are initial letters. 
Make three or four rows of these piles, 
reading from left to right. A-Z guides 
heavier than the slips can be used to 
punctuate them, and in an index of any 
size more than 26 guides will be needed. 
The nature of the work will regulate 
this; in some cases a guide for 50 slips 
will be found best, sometimes one will 
be needed oftener. 

_ Whenseveralentries occur on the same 
subject, several page references may be 
made on the same slip. In this matter 
the indexer must decide whether or not 
the index will be more valuable if the 
subject of some particular entry be modi- 
fied by a word or phrase more suggestive 
than the mere page number. Of course 


the first word on each slip is the subject, 


and the slips are arranged alphabetically 
by sub-heads, each of which is followed 
by the page reference. In the case of 
a very long page, or one printed in sev- 
eral columns, a superior figure or two is 
added to the page reference. For in- 
stance, time can be saved the reader of 
a large book, the pages of which are 
printed in three columns, if the indexer 
decides that he will mentally divide each 
column into five parts, and indicate this, 
as well as the column arrangement, by 
a second superior figure. Let us say 
that the book is a treatise on physiology, 
and that four-fifths of the way down the 
second column of page 72, a reference 
occurs to Harvey’s theory of circula- 
tion. Several slips might be made for 
this item under Harvey, William, Blood, 
circulation of, and a cross reference 
Circulation of the blood, see Blood, cir- 
culation of. On the first two the page 
reference would be 7224. If time of the 
indexer is to be taken into considera- 
tion, the superior figures may be deemed 
too great a luxury. 

Before getting too far away from the 
sub-heading on a slip, meaning the modi- 
fication of the subject or catchword, an 
important exception to the alphabetical 
arrangement should be mentioned in the 
case of a biography within another work, 
or biographical or historical matter relat- 
ing to one of a large number of subjects; 


the arrangement of the references may 
be chronological or in the order of the 
pages, sometimes giving page numbers 
only. To make this clear, we can sup- 
pose that an entry ina history of Eng- 
land reads like this: Stuart, Mary,Queen ° 
of Scots, birth and family, 250; education, 
260; marriages, 272-81, 290; imprison- 
ment and abdication, 321-25; escape and 
execution, 350-61. Again, in the case 
of an entry for the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew, it could read: St Bartholomew 
(entered as if spelled Saint), massacre 
of, 270-82, 290, 295, with separate en- 
tries for all participants mentioned and 
reference to the pages where their con- 
nection with the event was set forth. 
A separate slip is made for each refer- 
ence to St Bartholomew, massacre of, 
although when the slips are filed the 
succeeding page numbers may be copied 
on the first slip. This method will be 
found a saving in time over that of taking 
the first slip out of the file or finding it 
in the box of loose slips, and putting on 
it the new page number. The reason 
for this is that there may be a large 
number of other slips written between 
those referring to the massacre, and 
while slips are being written a change 
of occupation is not feasible. It is 
cheaper to destroy slips than to waste 
time trying to save them 

When asubject has modifying phrases 
a slip is made for each with the page 
reference, of course, and not until the 
whole index is finished and copied on 
sheets for the printer are the duplicates 
of the first subject word stricken out. 

For clearness the word by which the 
subject of the entry is indexed is put 
one or two m’s (spaces) to the left of 
the rest of the material on the subject. 
To give an example, a so-called album 
of universal information might have an 
entry in the index on letter writing. By 
the way, such universally informing 
albums stop short of an index, usually, 
and let the reader secure his knowledge 
by haphazard or after long search 
through labyrinths of heterogeneous 
facts. It ought to have an index, though, 
with this sort of entry: 
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Letterwriting, business forms, 2-10; for- 
mal notes, 11-15; notes of sympathy, 
etc., 16-21; specimens of celebrated 
letters, 22-25, etc. 

All books of sufficient length require 


- indexing, with the important exceptions 


of works of so-called literature, fiction, 
poetry, dramaand essays. Thus the poet 
and novelist may pursue their muses un- 
trammeled by the thought of a retrib- 
utive index. 

If, however, a story, an essay, or a 
poem occurs in a collection or in a mag- 
azine it is indexed under author and 
title, and should the subject be one of 
special concrete or local interest, that 
also has a place in the index in such a 
form that there is no doubt as to the 
author and title of the composition. If 
a magazine contained Bryant’s Death of 
Lincoln on page 375, then three entries 
should appear in the index: 1) Bryant, 
William Cullen, Death of Lincoln, 375. 
2) Death of Lincoln, (Bryant) 375. 3) 
Lincoln, Abraham, Death of Lincoln, 
(Bryant) 375. 

To know when to make these subject 
entries, and to put such entries in an 
index so that the contents of the book 
are revealed lucidly and in due propor- 
tion to their several values, is the gift 
of the good indexer. It is the manifes- 
tation of that inward and spiritual grace 
which through its outward and visible 
sign is called common sense. 

An important element in some in- 
dexes is the cross reference. It should 
be given a few words to suggest its use. 
One form has been given—the reference 
from one form of name or expression to 
another, i. e., Angelo, Michael, see Mi- 
chelangelo. 

There is another sort of cross reference 
that may be used to advantage for sim- 
plifying the index and to aid the reader. 
One example will illustrate the principle. 
A boy’s handy book contains rather slight 
information on the subject of electrical 
appliances. It would be a good plan to 


index all of it under electricity so that 
when anyone looking for dynamos, found 
the direction Dynamos, see Electricity, 
turning to Electricity, he would see in 
small compass all related subject matter 
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that the book contained. It would be 
necessary to make a cros; reference from 
every subject given to electricity as, Tel- 
egraphing, see Electricity; Electro-mag- 
net, see Electricity, etc. It is, of course, 
the worst possible policy to set up these 
guideposts if they show the way to noth- 
ing, and equally misleading to leave any 
material under a head which you have 
directed the reader to avoid. Excellent 
persons have been known to do both 
these things, and if the good creatures 
had reflected how disquieting the effect 
of such diversion would be upon the 
mind of the trusting seeker after knowl- 
edge, how destructive of public confi- 
dence, they would have been first to 
deprecate such a course. 

Another form of the cross reference is 
that used to bind relative subjects ra- 
tionally and for the benefit of the reader. 
Let one take for an example the subject 
of farming. It is obvious that to put all 
closely related subjects that might be 
treated of in a book or magazine on agri- 
culture under that main head would be 
clumsy. Therefore, after the entries on 
farming, the cross reference is inserted 
in this form: Farming, see also Garden- 
ing, and as slips are made for other 
closely related matter, other slips on 
which the cross reference from farming 
to that particular closely related subject 
are made, and filed at the end of the 
“farming” slips alphabetically by the 
word following See also. When the slips 
are copied these final references are con- 
solidated so as to avoid repetition of the 
word ‘farming,’ and at the close of the 
entries on farming, something like this 
might appear: Seealso Farmimplements, 
Fertilizers, Gardening, Irrigation, Rota- 
tion of crops, Threshing machines, 
Windmills, ete. 

There is a possibility of making too 
much of these cross references, and care 
must be taken to avoid them when they 
might seem pedantic or almost an im- 
pertinence. When in doubt omit. Ina 
catalog of books they are all indispensa- 
ble, and in many technical works, but in 
a history which must be very closely in- 
dexed they have little value except be- 
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tween synonyms and from one form of 
name to another. 

In copying the index slips for the 
printer, great care must be observed to 
omit unnecessary words, and to keep the 
arrangement of entries and sub-head- 
ings alphabetically correct according to 
library rules. It is desirable, too, to 
observe a decent regard for accepted 
methods of spelling and capitalization. 
Above all, let the greatest caution be 
exercised that no slip be lost If it is 
possible for the indexer to have a second 
person read the slips while he checks 
the copy, it is a great advantage. 

The index in its integrity should be 
a successful demonstration of putting 
oneself in another’s place. The entries 
must consist of words the most vital in 
expression of the thought. They must 
therefore be wisely selected; by no means 
a long word when a short one will serve, 
or one not often used. When doubt 
occurs about the best term to use, give 
See reference from the first to the sec- 
ond, with all material under the second. 

Don’t let your zeal as an indexer cause 
you to forget to put each entry to the 
mental test of general utility, nor to ig- 
nore the law of just proportion. A con- 
crete example of the use of good judg- 
ment in these points may be given here. 
In a library school report contained in 
a magazine a noted lecturer was men- 
tioned. The report simply gave a no- 
tice of his lecture on the selection of 
books; entries for the lecturer and his 
subject were put into the index of the 
magazine because a reader looking for 
help on this important subject could 
communicate with the lecturer and re- 
ceive the aid desired. On the other 
hand, if a discussion had taken place 
upon the same subject, and if all the 
remarks had been reported, if the par- 
ticipants in the discussion were humble 
laymen of no reputation in library ex- 
perience, no index mention of it would 
have been made.- Of course this is on 
the supposition that nothing of novelty 
or of utility had been said. 

The indexer can call to his aid valu- 
able works from the pen of those who 
have spent years in this and similar lines 
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of investigation. There are two books 
that familiarize with the terminology 
of every branch of learning. The study 
of these books will equip the indexer 
with a vocabulary for his subject, and 
keep him on the alert for the good catch- 
word. They are, of course, Dr Dewey’s 
manageable and available handbook, the 
Decimal classification, and the Expan- 
sive classification, that laborious work 
of the conscientious student and scholar 
of the profession, the late Charles Ami 
Cutter. No indexer can afford to be 
without one of these asa sort of dic- 
tionary of his trade.” 

Those books may seem at first thought 
to be an extravagant outlay, but every- 
one who will think a moment will admit 
the value of good tools. A good work- 
man is known by them, and is justified 
in refusing to attempt a piece of work 
without them. Try to carve a peach- 
stone basket with a pair of scissors, and 
you'll probably feel the force of this 
suggestion. By the same token, don’t 
waste time trying to index with flimsy, 
homemade slips, a poor pencil, and mis- 
fit filing boxes with no guides. 

There is about to appear a book on 
indexing, by a writer all library people 
know to have greatest ability and ex- 
perience in her chosen branch of the 
profession. For our readers who are 
not library people, it is only fair to say 
that Martha T. Wheeler, instructor of 
indexing at the New York state library 
school, has just completed a handbook 
to be issued as a library school bulletin 
some time in March. If such a thing 
can be expected as a royal road to in- 
dexing it may be hopefully sought 
through this little book. C.. 8. 

The N. E. A. will hold its forty-fourth 
annual convention at Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove, N. J., July 3-7, 1905. The 
outlook is promising for a very pleasant 
and profitable meeting. New York city 
and Columbia university offer special 
entertainment to the visitors. 

The principal topic in the Library de- 
partment will be the Library in relation 
to high schools. Librarians will be wel- 
come at all the sessions. 
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Book Buying 


Bulletins of the A. L. A. committee on book 
buying 


No. 10 


McClurg & Co., Chicago, say: We withdrew 
from the Amer. Pubs. Ass’n about a year ago 
for the simple reason that the Illinois anti-trust 
law seemed to make it advisable that we step 
out of the organization and remain out until a 
clearer view obtains of the rights of such organ- 
izations on the one hand and the rights of the 
public, as embodied in law, on the other. It is 
proper to add, however, that we are in sympa- 
thy with the objects of the association in so far 
as it seeks to maintain fixed prices and to ele- 
vate the booksellers’ calling. 

This is the best time in the year to get bar- 
gains in recent books. Note the sales at big 
bookstores, like Strawbridge & Clothier’s, Phila. 
The Phila. Bookstore seems to sell cheaper than 
ever. John Anderson Bible House, N. Y. City, 
Malkan, Hanover sq., N. Y., and like firms have 
big stocks at low prices. 

We have named several good importers who 
will furnish you one book or many, old or new. 
Another firm is Eliot Stock, 62 Paternoster 
Row, London, E. C. 

McClurg, Chicago, have published a very val- 
uable list of technical books. 

Recent catalogs of new and _ secondhand 
books: 

Smith, 24 Great Windmill st., London W., 
No. 42. (Chiefly old English literature.) 

Van Nostrand Co., New York. (Monthly 
record of scientific literature.) 

John Grant, 31 Geo. IV. Bridge, Edinburg. 
Dec., 04. Also Annual catalog of remainders. 
Autumn, ’o4. 

Reader, 1 Orange st., Red Lion sq., London, 
W. C. (Special bargains, Nos. 352 and 353.) 

Smith & Wilkins, 207 W. 23d st., N. Y. City. 
Holiday catalog. 

Littlefield, 76 Cornhill, Boston. | (History, 
genealogy, travels, etc., No. 15.) : 

Here are a few books published a little more 
than one year ago. The Amer. Pubs. Ass’n 
places no restriction upon these books and li- 
braries are free to get any discount booksellers 
will allow. A similar list will appear frequently 
in this bulletin. 

Beveridge. Russian advance. Harp. $2.50. 

Chapman. Color key to No. Amer. birds. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 

Had'ey. Freedom and responsibility. Scrib. 
$r. 

Hoar. Autobiography of 70 years. 2v. Scrib. 


7.50. 
Little. David, the hero-king. Lipp. 3oc. 
Long. New American navy. Outlook Co. 


2v. $5. 
How to make a flower garden. Doubleday. 


$1.60. 


Seton. Two little savages. Doubleday. $1.75. 
Singleton. French and English furniture. 


McClure. $5. 


No. I! 


The report of the librarian of congress for 
1904 contains a full account of copyright legisla- 
tion for the year, proposed and accomplished. 
This includes: 

1 New law—Books, and other objects sub- 
ject to copyright, brought into the country for 
exhibition at St Louis during 1904, may receive 
‘copyright protection for two years; and in case 
the provisions of the copyright law are complied 
with during this period, such protection may be 
extended to the full time, 42 years. This law 
affects none of the privileges now allowed to 
public libraries. 

2 Proposed legislation—1) Bill introduced 
Nov. 16, 1903, by Senator Platt of Conn., pro- 
viding that the author of a book originally 
published abroad in a foreign language may, by 
obtaining copyright on a translation within 12 
months, also obtain “the sole liberty of printing, 
reprinting, publishing, vending, translating and 
dramatizing” it. This affects no present library 
privilege. It would be apt to raise the price of 
translations affected by it. 

2) Bill introduced March 30, 1904, by Sena- 
tor Platt of Conn., providing that the present 
privilege of free importation by libraries shall 
not apply to books copyrighted in the U. S. un- 
less the consent of the holder of the copyright 
is obtained in writing. This would greatly cur- 
tail library imports and has been the subject of 
earnest protest by many libraries. The bill was 
referred to the proper committee, which has 
not yet reported it. (See Bulletin no. 4, April, 
1904.) 
The Register of copyrights recommends the 
appointment of a congressional commission to 
draft a satisfactory codified copyright statute 
to take the place of the present laws. 

The full text of the law and bills above re- 
_ferred to may be found in the report (p. 127). 

A bibliography of all bills, petitions, reports 
and other documents relating to copyright in 
the United States will be found in a recent spe- 
cial report of the Register on copyright legis- 
lation, issued as a separate government publi- 
cation. 

Write to Public library commissions: Mont- 
pelier, Vt., and Madison, Wis., and Hartford, 
Conn., for buying lists of recent books; and to 
State library commission,. Minneapolis, Minn., 
for its pamphlet on Public documents in the 
small library. 

The Wilson Co. of Minneapolis publish a bul- 
letin of recent books for the library commissions 
of eight western states. The next natural step 
is for commissions to unite in establishing a 
book-buying agency for the libraries of all their 
states. 

Address inquiries and suggestions to any 
member of the committee. Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, chairman, N. Y. P. L., 226 West 42nd St.; 
John Cotton Dana, Newark (N. J.) F. P. L.; Ber- 
nard C. Steiner, Enoch Pratt F. L., Baltimore, 
Md. 
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Belated Library Commission Items 
Proportional expenditures of library com- 
missions 
Melvil Dewey, Director of libraries, New York state 

It is quite impossible to lay off, as we 
do for buying books, definite per cents 
fordefinite purposes. All circumstances 
must be taken into consideration. While 
people are much the same in all sections, 
we must regard the state, character of its 
population and present condition of li- 
brary interests. Size of the appropria- 
tion vitally affects this question. Cer- 
tain things must be done. Others ought 
to be done if there is money. The item 
that might require 100 per cent with a 
minimum appropriation, might be en- 


titled to only 10 per cent if there were 


money enough to doall that was needed. 
The question is affected by character of 
the commission and its executive, 
whether voluntary or salaried, and by 
relations to the state library. If, as is 
so essential, there is a strong executive 
officer, his salary must be met first. 

The commission is to stimulate inter- 
est, found new and reorganize and im- 
prove old libraries. Its first work is to 
get in satisfactory form printed informa- 
tion to be sent to inquirers, and to main- 
tain an office where questions can. be 
answered personally or by correspond- 
ence. The next step is inspection or 
personal visits to libraries, without which 
the best results can never be achieved. 
The successful organizer, secretary, or 
whatever the executive is called, must 
come in direct contact with his people 
and their libraries if he is to understand 
them fully and serve them efficiently. 
Then there should be annual reports 
from every library. If these are not 
required by law, they may usually be 
had as a courtesy by sending blanks, 
easily understood and not too detailed, 
for information. 

Early in the list of duties is the re- 
sponsibility of providing instruction by 
round tables, institutes, lectures, corre- 
spondence and summer schools. Few 
commissions will find it wise at present 
to establish permanent library schools 
because they are so expensive and the 
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field is already fairly filled, but the other 
forms of instruction are vitally impor- 
tant. 

Traveling libraries and pictures will 
demand early attention as they afford a 
means of doing more good for the ex- 
penditure than is possible otherwise. 

Local museums of art, history and 
science must be treated as a part of the 
library movement and helped accord- 
ingly. 

Few commissions have realized the 
immense power in their hands by utiliz- 
ing the study clubs. In New York we 
now have 600 registered clubs, giving 10 
or more consecutive meetings to system- 


‘atic continuous work on a worthy sub- 


ject. It is a great ally of the library 
movement. 

All forms of extension teaching should 
be fostered by the broadly organized 
commission, for they are closely allied 
to the library to which they look as their 
central institution. Without enumera- 
ting the score of activities which a com- 
mission with sufficient men and money 
may properly work, it is clear that the 
division of money among these interests 
must depend on the interests of the pub- 
lic and on the interests and fitness of 
the commission workers. In one state 
a man full of enthusiasm for study clubs 
should be given five times as much 
money to stimulate that movement as 
would be wise in another where the 
executive officer was indifferent to that 
phase of the work. The codperation of 
state federations, teachers’ associations 
and other organizations, state, county or 
local, will have a material effect in de- 
termining what proportion of the avail- 
able funds may properly be spent on 
any specified subject. The best advice 
to a commission is to get all the money 
it can and after opening an office, with 
printed matter and a competent secre- 
tary to answer questions and keep up 
the correspondence, to work that part 
of the field that then, there and to them 
offers the largest harvest. 


Michigan 
The state librarian of Michigan, Mrs 
Spencer, calls attention to the fact that 
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the traveling libraries in Michigan are 

under control of the State library rather 

than the library commission. Mrs Spen- 

cer states that Michigan was the second 

state to start traveling libraries, follow- 

ing the lead of New York (1893) in 1895. 
Maryland 

The Free library commission of Mary- 
land is organized for the purpose of 
establishing county libraries. The State 
library commission of Maryland devotes 
itself to traveling libraries alone. 

New York 

An extended report blocking out the 
broad work of a state library, by Melvil 
Dewey, librarian of New York state li- 
brary, was received too late for the com- 
mission number of Pusric LiprarIEs. 
The relation between the commission 
and the state library was summed up 
in this sentence: The commissions and 
state libraries must be fused together 
into a single strong body which will com- 
bine the plant and appropriation of the 
library with the earnestness and altru- 
ism of the commission, and give the pub- 
lic a result that neither can give alone. 

Penasylvania 

In Mr Brigham’s digest of appropria- 
tions to Library commissions, on page 
98 of February issue, the appropria- 
tion to the Pennsylvania commission 
should have been stated at $6000 for 
each of the two years 1904-1905, namely, 
an annual appropriation of $5500 for 
maintenance and $500 for expenses. 

Wisconsin library commission 
What it does 

Works for establishment of public li- 
braries in localities able to support them. 

Visits libraries for the purpose of giv- 
ing advice and instruction. Collects and 
publishes statistics of libraries. 

Prints news notes which keep librari- 
ans and trustees informed in regard to 
library progress throughout the state. 

Gives advice and assistance in plan- 
ning library buildings and collects mate- 
rial on this subject for the use of library 
boards. Aids in organizing new libraries. 
Assists in reorganizing old libraries ac- 
cording to modern methods. 

Conducts a summer school for library 





training for the purpose of improving 
the service in small libraries. Holds in- 
stitutes for those whocan not attend sum- 
mer school. ‘ 

Maintains a system of traveling libra- - 
ries which furnishes books to rural com- 
munities and villages too small to sup- 
port local libraries, and to larger villages 
and towns as an inducement to estab- 
lish free public libraries. 

Aids in organization and administra- 
tion of county traveling library systems. 

_ Operates a clearing house fer maga- 
zines. 

Maintains a document department for 
the use of state officers, members of the 
legislature and others interested in the 
growth and development of affairs in 
the state. 

Publishes a suggestive list of the best 
books in best edition for small libraries. 

Issues frequent buying lists of current 
books. 

Compiles buying lists on special sub- 
jects or for special libraries upon request. 

When the commission was established 
in 1895 there were 28 public libraries in 
the state. In June, 1904, this number 
had increased to 123. 

In 1895 but three libraries in the state 
were housed in their own buildings. In 
June, 1904, there were 55 library build- 
ings erected or provided for. 

There are now 20 librarians in Wis- 
consin from library training schools and 
89 librarians and assistants who have 
attended the summer school conducted 
by the commission. 

Publications 

Owing to the burning of the commis- 
sion rooms, most of the material is out 
of print. The following have been issued: 

Bibliography bulletins 8 
Biennial! lists 4 
New book lists 4 
Buying lists 13 
Circulars of information 

‘Traveling library catalogs 40 
Summer school notes 
Handbooks 

Library Jaws 

Legislative reference lists 
Library notes 

Wisconsin libraries 
Special book lists 
Anniversary bulletins 
Popular books for small library 
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Publications 
The Chicago public library has issued 
as Special bulletin no. 5 a selected read- 
ing list on Municipal government. The 
subject of a new charter for Chicago 
makes the list timely. 


Part 4 of the Classified catalog of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburg has been 
issued. It contains the books in Natural 
science and useful arts. It may be had 
at the library for 35 cents, postpaid 50 
cents. 

The first formal report of the Virginia 
state library has been issued and is a 
most interesting document. It shows 
effective activity in library matters un- 
der the newlibrarian, John P. Kennedy. 
Plans for the whole state to take part in 
the library movement have -been set in 
motion and bright prospects in library 
matters are before the workers in Vir- 
ginia. 

The Boston Book Co. has issued as 
Bulletin no. 13 a bibliography on Holi- 
days. It contains articles gathered from 
a great variety of sources relating to 
legal holidays and festival holidays of 
the year. The bibliography was pre- 
pared by Robert M. McCurdy, B. L. S., 
New York ’03. 

The Fxponent, the college paper of Pur- 
due university, Ind., devotes considera- 
ble space in its issue of January 12 to 
the university library, tracing its history 
and scope. W. M. Hepburn, New York 
’03, formerly in the John Crerar library 
of Chicago, is in charge of the library. 

The Public library of Newark, N. J., 
has issued apamphlet containing 1000 of 
the best novels. The preface is written 
at some length by John Cotton Dana, 
and contains some specially good things 
in Mr Dana’s best style. The list is 
made up, as he says, of the old books 
that seem best as judged by their more 
frequent use by people of taste and 
sense, and of newer books which the 
best current criticism points out as best 
worth while. 

The following notice concerning the 
list has been widely sent out by the li- 
brary: 
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The type for this list of 1000 of the best nov- 
els is kept standing, and the printer can furnish 
extra copies sewed like this at $35 per thousand. 
We are suggesting to public library commissions 
and libraries that they use the. list with their own 
imprint, and with or without modifications or 
credit, as they see fit. We sell it to our readers 
at 5 cents per copy, 10 cents by mail. 


The Indiana library commission has 
issued a pamphlet on The birds of In- 
diana. It contains references to bird- 
study and a list of the birds to be found 
in Indiana at various seasons in the 
year, and the localities visited by them. 


The Newark (N. J.) public library is 
issuing, through the Newark Advertiser, 
an annotated list of 100 of the good 
books of 1904. 


No 6of the publications of the Li- 
brary association of California contains 
the following papers read at the Santa 
Cruz meeting of the association in Sep- 
tember, 1904: 

Suggestive list of library aids for the 
librarian in the small town library, 
Florence B. Whittier, Mechanics’ library, 
San Francisco. 

Essentials and non-essentials in the 
children’s room, Nellie M. Russ, Public 
library, Pasadena. 

Forms, rules and regulations, F. B. 
Graves, Public library, Alameda. 

Essentials in classifying and catalog- 
ing, Alice J. Haines, Public library, San 
Francisco. 

Report of the Santa Cruz meeting, E. 
J. Sturgis, Public library, San Francisco. 


The Craftsman for January and Febru- 
ary, in addition to its usual wealth of 
good things, had very excellent articles 
on library buildings; the article in the 
February number on the development 
of.the public library being especially 
timely. Zhe Craftsman is well worth a 
a place on every library list. 

The Brooklyn public library has is- 
sued a list of books for boys and girls, 
under the supervision of Clara W. Hunt, 
superintendent of the children’s depart- 
ment. There is some strong good sense 
expressed in the preface. 


Herman Rosenthal of the New York 
public library has a very interesting 
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article on English spelling of Russian 
words, and one that will undoubtedly 
prove helpful to catalogers, in the Jan- 
uary number of the American Review of 
reviews. 


The State library commission of Del- 
aware has issued a new edition of its 
Handbook, revised and enlarged. 


On the Publication of Special Bib- 
liographies 


Epitor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

I have been particularly interested in 
some of the problems confronting a 
special bibliographer. The space in 
periodicals now available for special 
bibliographies is limited, though, so far, 
there has been no occasion to make 
complaint. I have been making en- 
deavors to hit upon a plan whereby 
special bibliographies may be cheaply 
and satisfactorily printed by means of 
a black print, so called. It seems to 
me to answer very well as to legibility. 
Made on thin paper they can easily be 
gummed upon index-cards. These 
black prints (after the first one) can be 
made and sold for about $1.40 net per 
100 titles or slips. Adding to this the 
cost of standard index-cards, say 30 
cents per 100, makes only $1.70 per 100 
titles, exclusive of the cost of labor of 
gumming slips upon cards. Positive 
blue prints would cost only $1 per 100 
titles .or slips, while for common blue 
prints (white lines) the cost would be 
reduced to 60 cents. The black prints 
are, however, more satisfactory than any 
of the others. These low prices should 
render possible and encourage the pub- 
lication of many special bibliographies. 
The process used is mentioned in my 
note On the need of an American bibli- 
ographical institute, which appeared in 
PusLic Lipraries for January (10:24-25). 
As to the permanency of these black 
prints, I have some which were made by 
this process in December, 1899. Five 
years’ time has wrought no change in 
their appearance. 

EuGENE FairRFIELD McPIKE. 

Chicago, Feb. 4, 1905. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburg 
Training school for children’s librarians 


On December 2 and 9g, Frederic S. 
Webster, chief of the department of 
zoological preparation, Carnegie mu- 
seum, gave the students two talks on 
Books on natural science for boys and 
girls; and on December 14 and 15, Mary 
Wright Plummer, director of the Pratt 
institute library school, gave three lec- 
tures on Poetry for children. 

The students enjoyed a Christmas 
vacation from December 23 to January 
g, the work of the second term begin- 
ning on the latter date. During the 
present term the students are having a 
course of 10 lectures on Principles of 
education, given by Ruth E. Tappan, in- 
structor in the Pittsburg and Allegheny 
kindergarten college. 

The school has also had two visiting 
lecturers in January, Rev. H. Roswell 
Bates of the Spring street Presbyterian 
church and Neighborhood house, New 
York, and Lutie E. Stearns, library or- 
ganizer, Wisconsin free library commis- 
sion. Mr Bates gave two talks, one on 
The moral code of the poor; the other 
on The religious side of settlement 
work. Miss Stearns’ subjects were: The 
problem of the girl, Ideals in library life, 
The library beautiful, Some western 
phases of library work. 


Drexel institute 


Miss Stearns lectured twice to the 
library school on January 25, lectures 
which will long be remembered by the 
students with pleasure. Miss Stearns’ 
subjects were: Qualifications for libra- 
rianship and The library beautiful. The 
talks were characterized by sound com- 
mon sense and practical philosophy, and 
were helpful and truly inspirational to 
all. On the preceding evening the stu- 
dents had the pleasure of hearing Miss 
Stearns address the Pennsylvania library 
club on Some phases of western library 
work. 

On February 9 Miss Hewins gave a 
delightful and suggestive lecture on Re- 
cent books for children. Miss Hewins 
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illustrated her talk by readings from 
some of the books themselves. The 
children’s librarians of the Free library 
and its branches were invited to attend 
this lecture and gladly took the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Miss Hewins. After 
the lecture tea was served. 


Recent appointments 


Edith F. Pancoast, class of ’o1, cata- 
loger in the Connecticut state library at 
Hartford. 

Daisy B. Sabin, class of ’94, cataloger 
in the Public library, Davenport, lowa. 

Jennie F. Scott, class of ’04, cataloger 
in the Indiana state library. 

Eva Maud Chidester, class of ’04 assist- 
ant in the Public library of Evanston, III. 

Ina F. Nelson, class of ’03, cataloger 
in the Library of congress. 

Laura E. Hanson, class of ’97, is or- 
ganizing the Public school library of 
Camden, N. J. 

ALIcE B. KRogeGER, Director. 


Yale university 


A library course for teachers will be 
offered at the Yale university summer 
school July 6 to August 17, 1905. The 
course will be given by Andrew Keogh, 
M. A., lecturer in bibliography. 

The general theme will be the Use of 
books and libraries. . 

This course deals with the library as 
a factor in education. It discusses such 
problems of library administration as are 
of special interest to teachers, clergymen 
and others who may have to act as libra- 
rians or serve on library boards. The lec- 
tures include such topics as the library 
equipment of schools; the methods of 
awakening interest in books; the super- 
vision of home reading; the relations 
between public libraries and schools, 
Sunday schools, study clubs, and other 
educational activities. The course deals 
also with certain personal problems in 
the teacher's use of books, such as the 
value of book reviews; the taking and 
filing of notes and references; the mak- 
ing of bibliographies. Important gen- 
eral works of reference will be exhibited 
and discussed, and methods of research 
will be illustrated from the fields of 
philology and history. 
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American Library Association 


A meeting of the executive board. of 
the A. L. A. was held on Friday, Jan- 
uary 27, at the office of the Lzbrary jour- 
nal, 298 Broadway, New York. Present: 
Dr E.C. Richardson, Frank P. Hill, Miss 
Stearns, Miss Haines. 

Resignations were presented, in com- 
munication from the secretary, and ac- 
cepted as follows: From council, E. H. 
Anderson and J. K. Hosmer; from com- 
mittees, E. H. Anderson and George F. 
Bowerman; from sections, Clara W. 
Hunt, as chairman of Children’s libra- 
rians section. 

Vacancies in council wére filled as fol- 
lows: Arthur E. Bostwick, New York 
public library, to succeed E. H. Ander- 
son, for term expiring in 1906; Charles 
Wesley Smith of Seattle to succeed Dr 
J. K. Hosmer, resigned, for term expir- 
ing in July, 1905. 

Vacancies in committees— Library post. 
The resignation of George F. Bowerman 
from the committee on reduced postal 
and express rates was accepted, and it 
was voted not to fill the vacancy thus 
caused, the committee to be left com- 

osed of three members, viz., Dr Can- 
field, Melvil Dewey, and Johnson Brig- 
ham. 

Library training — The resignation of Mr 
Anderson from the committee on.li- 
brary training was accepted and it was 
voted not to fill the vacancy, the com- 
mittee being thus composed of five 
members, viz., Miss Plummer, Mrs Fair- 
child, Miss Sharp, Miss Kroeger, Miss 
Robbins. 

Gifts and bequests—The board desired 
to formally express its appreciation of 
the admirable work done by Joseph 
LeRoy Harrison as reporter of gifts 
and bequests for two years past, and to 
request him to continue his services for 
1905, and to submit with his 1905 report 
such a classified schedule as was recom- 
mended in his report for 1903-1904 (See 
Conf. Proc. 1904, p. 175). 

Children’s librarians section — The resig- 
nation of Clara W. Hunt as chairman 
of the Children’s librarians section was 
received, and it was decided that it 
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should be referred by Miss Hunt to the- 


secretary of the section for action by 
the section. 

Library academy—In accord with the 
resolution passed at the St Louis meet- 
ing, directing the appointment of a 
committee of five of the council to con- 
sider the matter of a library academy, 
as outlined by Mr Dewey, and to report 
on same at interim meeting of the coun- 
cil, the president announced the ap- 
pointment of that committee as follows: 
Melvil Dewey, Herbert Putnam, W. T. 
Peoples, R. G. Thwaites, Miss Country- 
man. 

Handbook — It was voted, in accord with 
recommendation of the secretary, that 
publication of the 1905 handbook be 
postponed until after the Portland 
meeting, for the following reasons: 1) 
There will be only an interval of eight 
months between meetings; 2) the prac- 
tice of printing just before meetings 
makes all matter relating to officers, 
council, committees, etc., out of date 
within four or six weeks after publica- 
tion, and also prevents including in the 
list of members the many who join at 
conferences. The present plan is to in- 
clude in the 1905 handbook two sets of 
officers, council, committees, etc. —those 
for 1904-1995 and for 1905—-1906—and 
issue about September, 1995. 

Committee on book buying—The request 
of the committee on book buying for an 
appropriation of $500 instead of $200, 
made in connection with its report at St 
Louis, was again presented in a letter 
from the chairman to the treasurer. It 
was voted by the council at St Louis 
“that the executive board be directed to 
provide for expenses of the committee 
as may be practicable.” It has not 
proved possible to make the increase 
desired, and an appropriation of $200, 
similar to that of the previous year, was 
decided upon, as allowed in the treas- 
urer’s budget. 

The committee on library administra- 
tion, through its chairman, W. R. East- 
man, submitted a request that an appro- 
priation not to exceed $10 be granted 
for the publication in broadside form of 
suggested forms for library statistics, to 
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be sent to the state library commissions 
for criticisms and suggestions. The re- 
quest was approved, as coming under 
allowance for “committees, sections, 
etc.” in the treasurer’s budget. 
Program—The program for Portland 
was discussed at some length and a 
tentative outline was worked out. It 
was decided that the more elementary 
aspects of library work should be em- 
phasized, with special attention to state 
library commissions, traveling libraries, 
library work with children, and the 
founding, architecture and administra- 
tion of small public libraries. It was 
decided that sessions should cover four 
consecutive days, of probably two gen- 
eral sessions each, with provision for 
sections, committee and allied meetings. 


Trip to Portland 

For the special accommodations the 
party secures, a little more must be paid 
than for travel on regular trains. The 
party will be personally conducted —no 
care of baggage, transfer or meal ar- 
rangements. The day at Banff, the day 
at Seattle, transfers, lake ride Seattle to 
Tacoma, and all things necessary for 
the comfort of the passengers are in- 
cluded in the price of $175 out and 
back --excepting, of course, the stay in 
Portland. The inducements for using 
the special train are: 1) companionship; 
2) only members of our particular party 
on the train; 3) dining car; 4) obser- 
vation car; 5) stateroom car; 6) breaks 
in the journey at Banff and Seattle; 7) 
ride by boat from Seattle to Tacoma; 
8) special cars back from Portland, di- 
rectly after the meeting and after the 
Alaska trip. 

The number necessary to insure a 
special train is nearly made up, over 70 
people having already signified their in- 
tention of going out in this way. The 
rates are $125 from Chicago and return 
and $106 from Minneapolis. 

Persons desiring to attend the Port- 
land meeting at a less cost than that an- 
nounced by the committee may do so 
by traveling individually on regular 
trains and going through without stop. 


F. P. Hit. 
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California—The annual dinner of the 
Library association of California was 
held at the Occidental hotel, Saturday, 
Dec. 10, 1904. The members and their 
guests, numbering about 50 in all, as- 
sembled in the private parlor where an 
enjoyable half hour was spent in intro- 
ducing all the members to one another. 

The banqueters were seated at two 
long tables artistically decorated with 
ferns and flowers. Pres. Lichtenstein 
acted as toastmaster, and the other 
speakers were J. C. Rowell of the State 
university library, Charles S. Greene of 
the Oakland public library, Miss Whit- 
tier of the Mechanics’ library, Melvin G. 
Dodge of the Leland Stanford jr. univer- 
sity library, and Miss Wade and George 
T. Clark of the San Francisco public li- 
brary. 

Charles S. Greene delivered a very in- 
teresting address, his position as trustee 
of the State library giving him knowl- 
edge of the facts which all those present 
were anxious to learn. Mr Greene said 
that 75 traveling libraries are now being 
sent from place to place to meet the re- 
quirements of towns that have no public 
library. It will not be long before there 
will be 100 such libraries in circulation 
and the increased expense in maintain- 
ing them would provide good use for 
the surplus in the hands of the trustees. 
In the past there has usually been a sur- 
plus in the library fund at the end of 
each year, but now Mr Greene and his 
associates will see that such will not be 
the case in the future, as they are con- 
fident that more good will come to the 
state through the proper expenditure of 
funds for library purposes than in per- 
mitting them to lie idle, where they 
draw no interest. 

Another great work that has been ac- 
complished, was to place raised-letter 
books in the hands of blind persons in 
the interior of the state, who were un- 
able to take advantage of the libraries at 
the public and private institutions estab- 
lished for unfortunates thus afflicted. 

The other speakers dwelt upon library 
work in general, and Mr Clark gave an 
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interesting account of his trip east to 
attend the library convention at St Louis. 

The regular monthly meeting for Jan- 
uary was held at the McCreery branch 
of the San Francisco public library, Jan. 
13, 1905. Pres. Lichtenstein presided. 

Reports of officers for 1904 were read 
and approved. Then followed the elec- 
tion of officers for 1905, with the fol- 
lowing result: President, Joy Lichten- 
stein of San Francisco public library; 
vice-president, Minerva Waterman of 
Santa Cruz public library; treasurer, 
Anna Fossler of University of California 
library; secretary, Anna Sawyer of San 
Francisco public library. 

Mr Dodge, librarian of Leland Stan- 
ford jr. university library, extended a 
cordial invitation to hold the next meet- 
ing at that university, and it was heart- 
ily accepted. M. A. ScHMIDT, Sec. 


Chicago— In view of the American li- 
brary association meeting at Portland, 
Ore., and the proposed Yellowstone 
post-conference trip, the regular meet- 
ing of the Chicago library club was 
held January 26, in order that the club 
might listen to an illustrated lecture on 
the Yellowstone Park. The lecture was 
beautifully illustrated with stereopticon 
views and moving pictures. 

By invitation of the president, the 
members of the club had the pleasure 
of listening to an address by Dr James 
H. Canfield of Columbia university, 
Monday evening, January 30, at Has- 
kell hall, University of Chicago. Dr 
Canfield spoke of the book as bringing 
the reader directly in contact with the 
best and the worst. The best books 
are simply the best men and women at 
their best and at the time when you 
need them. It will be necessary some 
times to explain just why it is proper 
and legal to maintain a public library, 
but when you have found the reason 
for the maintenance of a public school 
you have found the reason for the li- 
brary. We are preparing for the solu- 
tion of problems in regard to our gov- 
ernment more intricate than ever 
before; we are giving to the people 
who must decide these problems an 
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average of five years of common school 
education. This is far too narrow a 
portal for citizenship. The public library 
must remedy this deficiency. It must 
be not only for the education and ad- 
vancement of the individual, but it 
must be a public benefit. We have 
gone halting with many mistakes 
through. the library work, but it is bet- 
ter to take five years with an apprecia- 
tive following than one year with 
people who do not understand. So it 
is well that we have gone slowly. The 
library must be a positive efficient force 
in the community. We must not for- 
get the influence. which ought to be 
exerted by one who stands in the very 
center of the intellectual life. The li- 
brarian should be known throughout 
the breadth of the community as one 
who may be consulted. In the normal 
schools there arose a belief that system 
and method were of more consequence 
than anything else. It may be so in 
library work. Unless we can lift the 
work of the library above the making 
of cards, we have not accomplished 
much. There are two types of libra- 
rians—one who waits for the com- 
munity to come and tell him what it 
wants, and one with the missionary 
spirit who awakens new desires and 
gratifies those desires. The distinction 
between these two characters is marked 
and easily seen. A librarian who is 
well trained in methods and who has 
not this spirit is lost. The wise, the 
strong, the influential librarian is needed, 
for only he can make the library what 
it should be. 
CuarLES H. Brown, Sec. 


District of Columbia—The cighty-second 
regular meeting was held on Monday 
evening, Jan. 23, 1905, Dr Cyrus Adler, 
first vice-president, presiding. About 
60 members were in attendance. After 


the reading and approval of the minutes 
of the previous meeting, letters were 
read by the chair from Mr Hutcheson 
declining the presidency of the associa- 
tion, and from Capt. H. L. Prince resign- 
ing his position as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


On motion of F. 
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H. Parsons the resignations were ac- 
cepted with regret and the association 
proceeded to fill the vacancies. The 
ballot of the association was cast for Dr 
Cyrus Adler as president. The ballot 
of the association was cast for Theo- 
dore L. Cole, as amember of the execu- 
tive committee. J. C. M. Hanson was 
elected first vice-president. 

The report of the treasurer for the 
year 1904 showed a balance on hand of 
$179.06. 

The chair next introduced the princi- 
pal speaker of the evening, Miss Stearns, 
library visitor of the Wisconsin free li- 
brary commission, whose subject was 
Some phases of library work in the west. 

After a brief view of the early history 
of libraries in the Northwest territory, 
the work of the western library commis- 
sions was described. Entertaining rem- 
iniscences were given of the speaker’s 
work in the newly settled regions of Wis- 
consin in helping the people to books. 
After the conclusion of Miss Stearns’ 
address at 9.50 the members of the as- 
sociation remained to meet her in an in- 
formal reception. 

FrED W. ASHLEY, Sec. 

New Hampshire—The annual meeting 
of the New Hampshire library associ- 
ation was held at Newport on Thurs- 
day, January 26. The weather condi- 
tions were very unfavorable, trains were 
delayed and the attendance was very 
small. 

The treasurer reported a balance of 
$22.89 on hand. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Prof. M. D. 
Bisbee, librarian of Dartmouth college 
library, Hanover; vice-presidents, Olin 
S. Davis, librarian Laconia public li- 
brary, and Adelaide L. Merrill, Concord, 
N. H.; secretary, Hattie L. Johnson, 
librarian Free public library, Berlin; 
treasurer, Edith Simmons, City library, 
Manchester. 

It was voted to change Article 6 of 
the constitution to the form following: 
Art.6 The annual meeting shall here- 
after be held on the last Thursday in 
June at such time and place as the ex- 
ecutive committee may designate, pro- 
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vided that the date of the annual meet- 
ing may be changed in any year when 
the executive committee approve the 
change. Notice of the meeting shall 
be given by the secretary by circulars 
seasonably forwarded by mail or given 
in hand to each active member. Spe- 
cial meetings may be called and held 
in like manner. 

Maud E. Bloomingdale, librarian of 
the Keene public library, read a paper 
on Library of congress catalog cards. 

Miss Blanchard, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Concord, spoke informally 
on the Use and value of periodicals in 
reference work. She took fora text a 
quotation from a fragment of a letter 
found in a book: “It must be so nice to 
live near a library.”’ The chief value of 
periodicals is their up-to-dateness. One 
hesitates to buy books on many current 
topics because such books are out of 
date before they are off the press. The 
fall of Port Arthur changed .the situa- 
tion materially before a recent book on 
the history of the war between Japan 
and Russia could be published. Wire- 
less telegraphy and other recent inven- 
tions improve so rapidly that books 
about them are behind the times. One 
man comes to the Concord library and 
takes away the numbers of the Amen- 
can mechanic for the last six months 
and will take nothing else. A clergy- 
man called and said there should be 
something in the magazines about the 
recent Bishops’ conference at Boston. 
Just the information he required was 
found in several magazines. It seems 
odd to include archeology among cur- 
rent topics, but recent discoveries are 
not described in books. Biographies 
of persons suddenly becoming famous 
can be found in magazines when not to 
be found elsewhere. The New England 
historical and genealogical register, 
with its index, is very valuable. Pieces 
to speak that are not “chestnuts” are 
often wanted and these may be found 
in magazines. 

Periodical indexes are a necessity in a 
library. The Abridged Poole indexes 
37 magazines from 1815 to 1899, and Is 
indispensable to the small library with 
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few periodicals. The Reader's guide to 
pertodical literature is a cumulative in- 
dex of great value. We also have now 
the Library index. The public should 
be taught how to use these indexes. If 
you can not bind your periodicals, you 
can tie them up. The State library has 
bound volumes of magazines which will 
be sent to any library in the state that 
applies for them. Sometimes periodi- 
cals can be borrowed from other libra- 
ries. Periodicals are the sole references 
for some subjects and the best for many 
others. If you can not buy them, beg, 
borrow, or steal them. 

Miss Blanchard spoke briefly to those 
present who were not library workers, 
urging them to state their wants as defi- 
nitely as possible. She told of a reader 
who wanted a picture of an elephant with 
his trunk raised. She first called for nat- 
ural histories. Having seen all of these, 
she explained that she wanted something 
about vertebrates, then pachyderms, and 
only at length told just what she wanted. 
Some women called for books on cos- 
tume at the New York state library and 
a large number of books were brought to 
them. After much time and close ques- 
tioning it was found that they wanted 
the Teachers’ uniform examinations. 

Pres. Winchell suggested that the pub- 
lic could aid the library by giving it all 
their periodicals that they did not wish 
tokeep. Duplicates could be exchanged 
through the Library of congress for 
others needed to complete sets or vol- 
umes, 

Albro P. Reed of the City library, 
Manchester, read a paper on Library 
exhibits. 

At the evening session Bessie B. 
Scribner of the Laconia public library 
read a paper on the Best fiction of 
1904. 

Rev. Richard L. Swain, Ph. D., de- 
livered a very able address on The li- 
brary in the people’s university. The 
popular expression “the library is the 
people's university,” isnot correct. The 
library is not a university, nor can it be 
a university. It lacks the essential 
elements. Of course any university 
without a library is inefficient, but there 
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is a people’s university distinct from 
the type of Harvard or Yale. It is not 
my purpose tonight to discuss that part 
of a library that is devoted to enter- 
tainment rather than to instruction, nor 
to attempt to decide what proportion 
should be fiction. I will take for 
granted that there must be a part de- 
voted to recreation and amusement and 
also a reading-room for periodicals. 
We sometimes talk about the art of 
reading. It is a sad fact that the aver- 
age person has not learned to read. 
Even professional people know of no 
other use for a library than mere amuse- 
ment. Noperson can read intelligently 
unless he can read along the great lines 
of information. It would be demoral- 
izing to send a youth into the Harvard 
library with no special object. A man 
who simply reads is worth nothing. 

A good definition for a university is 
‘a place for original research” and it is 
astonishing to see how the great pro- 
fessors come to the librarian to learn 
what are the best things in their lines. 
The parallel is exceedingly close be- 
tween a university and a community. 
In all kinds of communities there are 
men who are grappling with the real 
things of life. People in factories often 
know more about chemistry than col- 
lege men do. The librarian alone can 
not constitute a library. He must 
work with the people. No class in the 
community should be overlooked. At 
present no library in New Hampshire 
looks out for the minister’s wants. 
Ministers will buy for themselves more 
than they can afford. The library 
should supply them with the more ex- 
pensive books and with others in greater 
abundance. Give them in the public 
library no more than they will give 
back to the community. At present 
also the Sunday-school teacher finds 
no help in our libraries. These, the 
Sunday-school teachers and the minis- 
ters, are doing real work in the com- 
munity, or at least going through the 
motions of feeding the people. At 


resent lads wild for science get noth- 
ing. These boys ought to be gratified. 
Mechanics searching books are numer- 
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ous when the library has anything for 
them. These real people will do more 
or less studying if the library provides 
the books they need. People would 
read in civics and such topics if they 
had the books. Ministers and_ pro- 
fessional men should feel interest in 
every part of the community, and the 
people should have community pride. 
Some lawyers tell me they never read 
anything but magazines. You can not 
get any consecutive study from maga- 
zines. No educated man can _ read 
magazines only. One good book will 
do more for him than any number of 
magazines. The tools for original work 
should be furnished to every class in 
the community. 


Pennsylvania— Ihe regular meeting of 
the Pennsylvania library club was held 
on Tuesd:y evening, Jan. 24, 1905, at 
the H. Josephine Widener branch of the 
Free library of Philadelphia. Upon 
motion, the reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting was omitted. Mr 
Ashhurst, after a brief sketch of the his- 
tory of traveling libraries in Philadel- 
phia and Pennsylvania, introduced ‘the 
speaker of the evening, Miss Stearns, 
library visitor, Traveling libraries depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin free library com- 
mission, who addressed the club on 
Some western phases of library work. 

Miss Stearns said that the library 
movement was a part, not a follower of 
western emigration, and that the first li- 
brary in the Northwest territory was 
established at Belpre, Ohio, in 1795, by 
a son of Gen. Israel Putnam of Ver- 
mont. Other libraries were founded in 
the middle west in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, and much was 
due to the efforts of William McClure, 
who, in 1845, gave $72,000 to establish 
workingmen’s libraries in Indiana, and 
who may be called the Andrew Carne- 
gie of his day. 

At the present day, there is in Wis- 
consin a large field for trained library 
workers, and especially for those accus- 
tomed to settlement work, as there are 
many foreign immigrants in the state. 
These people display great interest and 
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willingness to help in establishing free 
libraries, the advantages of which they 
appreciate highly. Much also is being 
done in sending traveling libraries to 
the lumber camps of the northwestern 
section of the state, in which the men 
lead hard and solitary lives throughout 
the winter, and whose method of spend- 
ing a vacation is graphically presented 
in Holman F. Day’s poem, O’Connor, 
which was read delightfully by Miss 
Stearns. At Wausaukee, Wis., Senator 
Bird has erected a public library, unpre- 
tentious as to architecture, for the lum- 
bermen of that district. The building 
is epen from 6.30 a.m. to II p. m. daily, 
including Sundays, and contains, besides 
the library, a comfortable smoking- 
room, a lunch counter, bowling alley, 
amusement room, and writing room for 
the free use of its patrons, and forms 
the social center of the community. 

The library building at Painesdale, 
Mich., contains also public baths and 
a hall which is used for dances and other 
social gatherings during the week and 
for church services on Sundays. 

The town of Lead, S. D., has a public 
library, conducted on the broadest pos- 
sible lines of administration, which is 
maintained entirely by Mrs Hearst. In 
the state of Idaho traveling libraries are 
sent to mining camps, sometimes over 
100 miles distant, on pack mules. There 
are today but two public libraries in the 
whole state of Oregon. Library work 
in the west is still in its infancy, but it 
is hoped that the meeting of the Ameri- 
can library association to be held at 
Portland, Ore., in July, 1905, will prove 
a stimulus in awakening interest and ac- 
tivity in this direction. 

At the conclusion of the paper, Mr 
Ashhurst, on behalf of the club, ten- 
dered Miss Stearns a vote of thanks for 
her very interesting account of western 
library progress, and upon amendment 
of Mr Thomson this was made a rising 
vote. The usual reception in the upper 
rooms of the library followed upon the 
adjournment of the meeting. 

EpitH BRINKMANN, Sec. 


Tennessee—The first general meeting of 
the Tennessee library association which 
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was organized two years ago was held at 
Nashville, January 18-19. G. H. Bas- 
kette welcomed the association and 
pointed out the many good things. a li- 
brary organization can do. 

Mary Hannah Johnson, librarian of 
Carnegie library, Nashville, referred to 
the interest manifested in the Tennessee 
library movement by prominent libra- 
rians in other parts of the country, read- 
ing letters from Dr Herbert Putnam, 
W.H. Brett, F. M. Crunden, Dr E. C. 
Richardson, and others. 

Charles Johnston of Memphis read a 
suggestive paper on the Practical side of 
library work, pointing out the value and 
importance of proper technical methods. 
He advised against putting time and 
money into a printed catalog. Miss 
Johnson of Nashville disagreed and ar- 
gued for both printed catalogs and cards. 

Sabra Vaught of the University of 
Tennessee library, Knoxville, gave a 
very interesting account of the travel- 
ing library movement since its begin- 
ning in New York state in 1891. 

Mrs Pearl Kelley of Nashville spoke 
on the subject of Value of library train- 
ing. She urged the necessity of train- 
ing schools for librarians and the im- 
portance of having capable librarians 
and assistants. College students, by 
reason of their training, were preferable, 
she said, for library students. Natural 
qualification, general education, profes- 
sional training and experience were the 
essentials for the make-up of the best 
librarian, said she. The summer school 
and the correspondence course were 
offered those now in libraries who while 
efficient yet felt their limitations. The 
librarian who is master of his profession, 
she declared, was a most potent factor 
for good, and the library school made 
the best librarians. 

The discussion which followed strong- 
ly urged the institution of a library 
school somewhere in Tennessee. Mrs 
May P. Fields of Nashville read an in- 
teresting paper on the Field of work of 
a library organizer. 

A paper by F. B. Fisher of Jackson 
presented the necessity of a library as a 
part of educational equipment in a town. 
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In the afternoon a paper prepared by 
A. R. Spofford of Washington, D. C., on 
Value of books and the public library 
was read. 

Margaret Bright of Chattanooga gave 
an account of the scope and progress of 
the libraries in East Tennessee. Library 
extension, Relation of libraries and 
schools, and Libraries and literary clubs 
were also presented. 

Mr Baskette read a fine paper on the 
Duties of a library trustee. 

On Wednesday night a joint meeting 
of the Tennessee school officers’ associ- 
ation and library association was held, 
where topics common to both were dis- 
cussed. A resolution was adopted, ask- 
ing the legislature to frame a law organ- 
izing alibrary commission for Tennessee. 

It was voted to retain the same offi- 
cers for next year and to meet again in 
Nashville. 

Miss Johnson of Nashville writes of 
the meeting: The Tennessee library 
association was most successful; it was 
beyond my most sanguine expectation. 

At one meeting there were 250 of the 
most important educational people in 
Nashville and other Tennessee cities. 
We enrolled a large number of people 
as members. Wehad much cause to be 
gratified that Memphis, Jackson, Paris, 
Knoxville and Chattanooga sent dele- 
gates and library trustees paid their ex- 
penses. The Public school officers’ as- 
sociation, the superintendent of our city 
schools, the state superintendent of 
public instruction, the woman’s clubs, 
to say nothing of Gov. Frazier and Ex- 
Gov. Porter and the mayor, all joined in 
to make it a success, and recommended 
a state library commission. The papers 
were as goods as any I ever heard on 
library work and showed thought and 
much consideration. 

The next annual meeting of the Mich- 
igan library association will be held at 
Grand Rapids, May 25-26. The Ohio 
library asociation has been invited to 
hold a joint meeting with Michigan. 
Grand Rapids has a beautiful new build- 
ing and has moved forward in library 
matters. 
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Illinois Library Association 


The executive board of the associa- 
tion met on call of the president, C. B. 
Roden, at the Chicago public library, 
Feb. 3, 1905. The following members 
were present: C. B. Roden, president, 
M. E. Ahern, vice-president, Jane Hub- 
bell, treasurer, K. L. Sharp, ex-officio 
member. The secretary, Miss Jackson, 
was not present. 

The first matter discussed was the at- 
titude to be taken by the Illinois library 
association toward the proposed library 
legislation for Illinois. The writer was 
not present during the first hour of the 
meeting, so is not able to report on this 
discussion. The decision reached finally 
was that it was not professional ethics 
for the association to seem opposed to 
the legislation even though the pro- 
posed measure did not embody the per- 
sonal views of the members of the ex- 
ecutive board, and there was not time 
nor opportunity to reach the concensus 
of opinion in the general body of mem- 
bers. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted and signed: 

Resolved, that the executive board of the IIli- 
nois library association, acting for the associa- 
tion, indorses the efforts of the Illinois federa- 
tion of women’s clubs to secure library legislation 
for Illinois. 

C. B. RODEN. 

MARY EILEEN AHERN. 
JANE P, HUBBELL. 
KATHERINE L, SHARP. 

The next subject was the time and 
place of the annual meeting. Spring- 
field and Rockford were discussed. In 
view of the probable lack of hotel ac- 
commodations at Springfield during the 
legislative period, Rockford was chosen. 
The time was set as the third or last 
week in April as best suits the local 
conditions. 

The president submitted a tentative 
outline of a program which met the ap- 
proval of the committee, and announced 
that with the help of the secretary he 
would be able to present it in final form 
in time for the meeting. 

Mrs G. E. McGrew, chairman of the 
library committee of the Illinois fed- 
eration of women’s clubs, came into the 
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meeting at this point. The copy of the 
resolution anent the proposed library 
legislation was presented to her, and 
she expressed her approval of the meas- 
ure and the thanks of her committee for 
the steps taken. The meeting then ad- 
journed. M. E. A. 
The president’s announcement 
Rockford, April 19 to 21, is the place 
and date of the tenth annual meeting of 
the Illinois library association, as fixed 
by the executive board at a meeting 
held in Chicago, February 3. According 
to present plans the general subject to 
be considered is The book in the library, 
which subject is to be treated from three 
points of view in the three general ses- 
sions of the meeting. The first of these, 
Selection, will probably include a paper 
on Good editions of standard authors, 
an address on Book reviews, and the 
Value and authority of literary periodi- 
cals, and several other communications 
upon related topics. The secondsession, 
under the subhead Preparation, will deal 
with questions in cataloging, with special 
reference, possibly, to printed cards, li- 
brary bookbinding, and other subjects 
pertinent to the preparation of books 
for the reader’s use. The third session, 
Distribution, will take up various phases 
of the relations of the library to the 
patron. This outline, is, of course, only 
the merest rough draft at present, and 
subject to radical change. Suggestions 
from members as to topics which they 
would like to have included will be par- 
ticularly welcomed, and should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary, Fanny R. Jack- 
son, University of Illinois library, Ur- 


bana, or the president, C. B. Roden, 
Chicago public library. 
Staff Meetings* 
A regular meeting of the library 


staff is held every Wednesday morning 
at 8.15 o’clock, the first few minutes 
being devoted to the discussion of any 
details of the work of the library in 
which improvement or change may be 
suggested. This is followed by a brief 
discussion of current events, each mem- 


Davenport, Ia., by 





*From report of Public library, 
M. W. Freeman, librarian. 
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ber of the staff being assigned three 
current periodicals, upon the contents 
of which she is to report informally, 
under such topics as literary, political 
and scientific news. The remainder of 
the time is devoted to the study of ref- 
erence books, Miss Kroeger’s Guide to 
the study of reference books being used 
as a text-book. A short list of ques- 
tions, similar to those asked every day 
at the information desk, is given to the 
members of the staff, and at the next 
meeting they report upon the sources 
from which answers to these questions 
may be found. We find all this work 
helpful in familiarizing us with the re- 
sources of the library, and in enabling 
us to find quickly for information seek- 
ers the best material. 

In addition to this work, a short list 
of representative books from the vari- 
ous departments of the library is sug- 
gested to the staff for home reading, 
and brief notes upon these books are 
handed in and discussed at the staff 
meetings. The books read this year 
include ThomasWentworth Higginson’s 
Reader’s history of American literature, 
William James’ Talks with teachers on 
psychology and with students on some 
of life’s ideals, Grahame’s Golden age, 
Snyder’s New conceptions in science, 
and John Graham Brooks’ The social 
unrest. 

If when I read a book about God, I 
find that it has put him farther from me; 
or about man, that it has put me farther 
from him; or about this universe, that 
it has shaken down upon it a new look 
of desolation, turning a green field into 
a wild moor; or about life, that it has 
made it seem a little less worth living, 
on all accounts than it was; or about 
moral principles, that they are not quite 
so clear and strong as they were when 
this author began to talk; then I know 
that on any of these cardinal things in 
the life of man, his relations to God, to 
his fellows, to the world about him and 
to the world within him and the great 
principles on which all things stable 
center—that, for me, is a bad book.— 
Robert Collyer. 
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News from the Field 
East 
The Public library of Hartwick, Mass., 
was burned February 7, entailing a loss 
of $7000. 


Andrew Carnegie has given $50,000 
for a library building to University of 
Maine, Oronto. 

The late A. B. Wheeler of the Yale 
law school gave three-fourths of his 
estate, valued at $45,000, and his valu- 
able library on Roman law to Yale uni- 
versity. 

In the sixty-ninth annual report of 
the Providence athenzum the librarian, 
J. L. Harrison, gives a full résumé of the 
growth of the library in the 10 years of 
his service, 

The report of G. S. Godard, State li- 
brarian of Connecticut, announces a 
number of valuable additions, in the 
way of documents and _ publications 
which have hitherto been carefully 
hoarded as family heirlooms, placed in 
the State library, forming valuable his- 
torical matter: More room is needed in 
the library rooms because of continued 
growth in the work and additions in the 
library. 

W. C. Lane in his seventh annual re- 
port again urges the need of more 
means to properly carry on the work of 
the library of Harvard university. The 
year has been especially rich in dona- 
tions to the material of the library, 
which lack of means to care for causes 
additional difficulty. A satisfactory re- 
port is made of weekly meetings of the 
staff for study of reference books, which 
resulted in promoting the intelligent 
use of sources of information and a 
great saving of time and labor. 

Central Atlantic 

Union theological seminary in New 
York has received a gift of $1,000,000. 
Adequate library facilities will be among 
the first provisions made from the gift. 


Margaret Deming, for the past two 
years librarian of the Lorain (Ohio) pub- 
lic library, was made librarian of the Troy 
public library, Troy, N. Y., in January. 


Libraries 


'" Jessie F. Wheeler, who for several 


years has been known for her work as 
library organizer in New York state, has 
been elected to the position of first as- 
sistant in the Troy public library. 


The third annual exhibit of oil paint- 
ings was held in the art gallery of the 
Newark (N. J.) free library, March 18 
to April 2. The exhibit was made up of 
paintings of American artists only. 


The seventh Carnegie library build- 
ing, at 190 Amsterdam av., was opened 
by the New York public library Febru- 
ary 17. This branch was founded in 
1894 and the work done by it among 
the population of that part of the west 
side has been noteworthy. The library 
has g5oov. and had a circulation of 76,- 
457v. last year. There is a branch of the 
traveling library in the basement. The 
NewYork public librarycirculates though 
its various libraries, from about 4oo dif- 
ferent poinis, nearly 4,000,000v. yearly. 


The eighth annual report of Buffalo 
public library shows net additions to 
library of 5413v.; bound volumes on 
shelves, 214,582; 14,352 pieces of music 
and 18,851 pamphlets are also shelved; 
circulation I,170,155v. of which 260,827v. 
were from the open-shelf department; 
697 public school libraries containing 
30,003v. had a home circulation of 335,- 
415v.; 15,000 mounted pictures also cir- 
culated; 149 traveling libraries circu- 
lated, 33 in fire houses, 56 in educational 
institutions, 10 in Sunday schools, 7 in 
literary societies, 10 in church associa- 
tions and 5 in nurses’ rooms, circulation 
12,312v. 


The seventh annual report of the 
Brooklyn public library contains much 
information as to the branch system, of 
which the library has 23. Attention is 
called to the need of a new central 
building. The circulation for 1904 
reached 2,095,114v., with 161,955 card 
holders; 423,993v. on the shelves; the 
new books cost approximately 884 cents 
a volume; 500 copies of the A. L. A. 
catalog were bought for use at branches 
and for sale to individuals. Work for the 
blind has been systematically taken up. 








News from the Field 


Close codperation between the free lec- 
tures offered by the Department of edu- 
cation has been advanced. 


In the little more than three months 
of its existence the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
public library has reached a monthly 
circulation of 11,000. One factor in this 
development has been the attention 
paid by the management to the useful 
arts. Books of use to the craftsmen of 
this city have been bought with judg- 
ment and have been instantly appre- 
ciated. The various labor organizations 
have also generously contributed to the 
citizens’ book fund. The library is both 
denfocratic and catholic. 

The library lecture course has been 
an important factor in popularizing the 
library and fostering worthy reading. 
On the evening with American com- 
posers hundreds of people were turned 
away for lack of room in the assembly. 
A valuable and unique feature was the 
Making of a book, an address with dem- 
onstrations by members of the typo- 
graphical union. The making of copy, 
the making of proofs, the stitching of 
the sections, the pasting of the cover, 
electrotyping, etc., were actually shown. 
The program was hand set by members 
of the union as their gift to the library, 
and is an admirable example of typog- 
raphy. 

The library has issued a reading list 
on electricity. 

Central 

Grace Chapman has been elected li- 

brarian of Lorain (Ohio) public library. 


Linda M. Clatworthy has been made 
acting librarian of the Dayton (Ohio) 
public library. 


The new library building at Lansing, 
Mich., was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies February 22. 


Westminister college, Fulton, Mo., has 
received from an eastern friend a gift of 
$2075 to buy books and equipment forits 
library. 


The Chicago public library has come 
into $195,700 from the estate of Hiram 
Kelly, who died in 1885, and whose af- 
fairs have just been settled. 
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John E. King, an editor of Red Wing, 
Minn., has been elected state librarian 
of that state, succeeding E. A. Nelson, 
who has been librarian for four years. 


The Public library of Mankato, Minn., 
held an exhibit of drawings on the sub- 
ject of Winter sport, prepared by the 
pupils in the Mankato public schools. 


The first annual report of the Public 
library of Elkhart, Ind., shows a year of 
gratifying activity. Katherine Sage, li- 
brarian, has given an interesting report. 


C. H. Hackley of Muskegon, Mich., 
died February 10. He founded the 
Hackley library in that city at a cost of 
$125,000 and gave it an endowment of 
$75,000. 


The first step has been taken toward 
building the Carnegie branches of the 
St Louis public library by the selection 
of an architect to present plans for a 
building to cost $75,000. 


Among the important gifts recently 
made to the Smithsonian institute is 
the botanical library and herbarium of 
Captain John Donnel Smith of Balti- 
more, which is estimated to be worth 
$30,000. 


The Public library of Cleveland held 
an exhibit of Japanese art during Feb- 
ruary. The pictures were indicative of 
Japanese art for the last 800 years in 
the choice of subjects. The artists 
range back to 1760. 


The thirty-fourth annual report of the 
Dayton (Ohio) public library contains 
instead of the usual summary of statistics 
a tabulated statement of the work for 
the year which presents a complete sur 
vey of the work at a glance. 


The thirty-second report of the Chi- 
cago public library shows a home cir- 
culation of 1,199,602v.; 74+ per cent 
fiction; 290,277v. on the shelves; 60,266 
card holders; amount expended for 
books $12.448. A number of business 
firms have obtained delivery station 
privileges for their employees. 

The Evanston (Ill.) public library is 
planning a new building, all preliminary 
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obstacles being removed. The thirty- 
first annual report shows a circulation 
of 107,290v. and 55,657v. used in refer- 
ence work. The duplicate renting col- 
lection circulated 5663v., leaving a bal- 
ance for new books of $156.45. 


The annual report of the Davenport 
(lowa) public libiary for 1904 shows 
17,950v. on the shelves. The registra- 
tion of borrowers has been doubled, 
the entire number now being 7297, in 
less than two years. The circulation 
was 116,288 for 290 days; 129 reference 
lists were made, and 24 were presented 
through the newspapers. Regular staff 
meetings are held Wednesday mornings. 


Julia E. Elliott, who has for a number 
of years been librarian of the Mari- 
nette (Wis.), public library, during which 
time the library has been in an unusu- 
ally prosperous condition, has recently 
resigned to accept an editorial position 
with the H. W. Wilson Company of 
Minneapolis. Miss Elliott will be en- 
gaged in editorial work on the Cumu- 
lated readers’ guide which that company 
has in the process of preparation. 

Miss Elliott had: charge of the Cumu- 
lative index formerly at Cleveland, Ohio, 
during its early days, and is unusually 
well qualified for the position which she 
has accepted. 

South 


On January 11 a branch library for 
colored people was opened by the Gal- 
veston (Tex.) public library. It is hav- 
ing a good use and bids fair to be suc- 
cessful. Thus far about two-thirds of 
the loans are to children. 


Marilla W. Freeman, librarian of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, has resigned her position 
there to take a position in the Louisville 
Public library. Miss Freeman will or- 
ganize the work between the schools 
and the library which is just beginning. 
The Davenport board expressed the 
highest appreciation of the work of Miss 
Freeman at Davenport and deep regret 
at her resignation. 


West 


Edith Phelps has been elected libra- 
rian of Oklahoma City, O. T. Miss 
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Phelps took her training at Drexel in- 
stitute, and was some time in_the Co- 
lumbia university library. ~«-a3a 


The Carnegie library of Pierre, S. D., 
in planning to open the new building, 
has provided for a book shower by the 
Woman’sclub. The children of the pub- 
lic schools will donate their books and 
be shown through the building in the 
afternoon. Congressman C. C. Burke 
has given $100 toward subscription for 
books. The building cost $1250, and 
was a gift from Andrew Carnegie. Alice 
M. Hughes, formerly of Bayfield, Wis., 
is librarian, 

Pacific Coast 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
library board of Seattle, Wash., an in- 
crease of 25 per cent was made in the 
salaries of the staff of the library. 


A bill for a library commission for 
Oregon has been passed by the legisla- 
ture of that state. It provides for the 
usual duties of a commission and ap- 
propriates $2000. 


J. M. Hitt of Port Townsend has been 
appointed state librarian of Washington 
instead of Joseph A. Gabel, who resigns 
to take charge of a manufacturing en- 
terprise in Chehalis. 

The governor also named three mem- 
bers of the advisory board of the State 
library commission. First is Mrs Kate 
Turner Holmes of Seattle, indorsed at 
the last session of the Washington State 
federation of women’s clubs; the second 
is C. W. Smith, city librarian of Seattle, 
and the third Mr Gabel, the retiring 
state librarian. 


Wanted—A librarian who has had six 
years successful experience desires posi- 
tion. References. Trained. 

: Address L, Pusiic LIsprarIEs. 


Wanted—Assistant librarian, college 
graduate, between 24 and 36. Must have 
presence and address, energy and exec- 
utive ability. Library experience de- 
sirable, but not essential if candidate 
possesses high personal and educational 
qualifications. Address F. M. CRUNDEN, 
Public library, St Louis, Mo. 
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of all Publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is lar- 
ger and more general than that of 
any other house in the United States. 








Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. 
Our large stock and extensive li- 
brary experience enables us to give 
valuable aid to libraries and libra- 
rians. 


Catalog Cards and 
Card Cabinets 


We carry a special line and will be 
glad to furnish a price list. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 
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WHY “PAGANS? 


HE term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term Jagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently ‘‘godly,’’ and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the mcst exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 
and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will. be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of ‘‘pagan’” teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 
Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 





Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 








This is the season for book bargains. 


The Baker & Taylor Co 


BOOK BARGAINS 


In our Clearance Catalogue for 


1905, just issued, we offer a most remarkable list of 


Books for Libraries 


We will gladly send this catalogue to you if you 
have not already received it. 


Remember, we have sold books to libraries 
for over half a century, and have a department 
equipped for the promptest and most intelligent 
service. i 


May we not price a list for you? 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
New YORK. 








Wholesale 
«9 Booksellers, 
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A new help for librarians 


Public Libraries 





in selecting books 





A. L. A. BOOKLIST 





It tells the librarian about recent books, good, bad 
" or indifferent, in such a way that he can decide more 


easily whether a given book is one needed for his 


collection. 


It tells the cataloger how to class the books accord- 
ing to the Decimal or Expansive classification, as 
well as the subject headings for a dictionary catalog. 
The Library of Congress serial numbers are given, so 
that printed cards can be bought at the lowest rates. 


It gives descriptive notes which may be used by the 
libraries in their bulletins or newspaper lists, thus 


saving the time and labor of compilation. 


It serves as a reading list to be distributed to readers. 








Published monthly 
(except in June, July, August and September) 


Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to the 


American Library Association 
Publishing Board 


When used for distribution 


the price is $2.00 per 100 10% Beacon St., BOSTON. 


copies of each number. 
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Poet-Lore has grown in 
excellence.— 
Boston Transcript 


A great American Quar- 
terly, broad, acute, 

R acholarly,— 
Syracuse Standard 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 





AUTUMN NUMBER 
PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Mona Vanna—A Drama by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Translated by Charlotte 
Porter for Miss Nance O’Neil. 


Browsings in Shakespeare 
by William Sloan Kennedy. 


Shakespearian Questions 
No. VIII by Dr. W. J. Rolfe. 


Study Programme -‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ 





WINTER NUMBER 
PARTiAL CONTENTS 
St. John’s Fire —A Drama by Her- 


mann Sudermann. Translated by 
Charlotte Porter. 


Parsifal —The Treatment of its Three 
Stagings by George Turner Phelps. 


Shakespeare; Some New Inter- 
pretation by William Sloan Kennedy. 


Study Programme ‘The 
Tempest’ 





With a subscription to Poet Lore for 1905 of $3.00 the two above-mentioned 


numbers will be given free. This offer is good only till the edition is exhausted. 





THE POET LORE COMPANY 


194 BOYLSTON STREET 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 











Specialists in Bibliographies 


BOOK AND MAGAZIN 





The United States Catalog 


is an index to all books in print in the United 
States, January 1st, 1902; books indexed by author, 
title and subject in one alphabet. Price, $15.00. 
Sample section sent free on request. 


The Cumulated Readers’ Guide, {Sti 


is an index to 62 of the leading magazines of the 


country for the years 1900-1904, in one alphabet, 
1900 closely printed pages. Ready April 1st, 1905. 
Price, $15.00. 


The Cumulative Book Index 


keeps the United States Catalog constantly up to 
date. The February, 1904. number indexes over 
22,000 books in one alphabet. Price, $4.00 per 
year. Sample copy sent free on request. 


The Readers’ Guide 


furnishes each month a current index to 62 of the 
leading magazines, in one alphabet, the March, 
June, September and December numbers com- 
plete for the year to date of issue. Price, $6.00 
per year. Sample copy sent on request. A very 
special price made for purpose of introduction. 


Extract from paper, ‘‘The Selection and Use of Periodicals,’ read before the Ohio Library Association at 


Findlay, O., May 26th: 


The usefulness of the magazines is greatly increased by a periodical index. The 
consolidation of the Cumulative Index with the Readers’ Guide leaves practically 


only one in the field—the Readers’ Guide. 


The plan of this, cumulating for the 


three. six, nine and twelve months, is a great improvement over the Cumulative. 
It is prompt in its issue and invaluable in the reference room. 


“It seems to be very carefully compiled; I have 


never found a mistake in references.” —Assistant Ref- 
erence Librarian, State Library, Albany, New York. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 


“Tt turns a collection of magazines containing ar- 
ticles on all subjects, without any arrangement, into a 
logical series of indexed essays.’—Wm. Beer, Chief 
Clerk, New Orleans Public Library. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PUBLISHERS OF THE ONE=PLACE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
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LT THE TRAIL, 
| TO PORTLAND 
, — in 1925 — 


LEWIS & CLARK Pioneered the 
trail in 1805, the Northern Pacific 
maintains it in 1905. 


The Commemorative Exposition at 
Portland, June 1*-Oct.15",with the low Rates 
in effect affords unrivalled opportunity 
to visit the Northwest, Yellowstone 
Park Wonderland and California. 


Going Trip can be made via 
either Exposition or California 









EXPOSITION will have cream of St. Louis collections and 
new and original exhibits, devices and entertainments. 


CALIFORNIA WINTER TOURISTS CAN RETURN VIA 
PORTLAND AND THE YELLOWSTONE. LOWEST COM- 
BINED YELLOWSTONE AND COAST RATES EVER MADE. 


cents ror WONDERLAND 


SEND FOUR CENTS FOR LE,WIS ann CLARK BooKLeET 
BOTH FINELY ILLUSTRATED AND UP-TO-DATE 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent. St. Paul, Minn. 
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BARGAINS FOR LIBRARIES 


Public Libraries 




















We are about to présent to librarians a rare chance to secure desiderata which, perhaps, many have 


been long looking for. On or about January 1 we shall be ready to begin our great annual after-the-holidays 


Clearance Sale. Our entire stock, so to speak, will go into this sale, and the reductions we shall make from 


prices already phenomenally low will simply amaze you. 


If you have been in need of any set of a classic 


author, of any standard work of reference. or of any book in the whole wide field of literature, at a ¢+argain 
price, it is extremely likely that your wish will be gratified in this sale. Lib:arians who reside in the 
neighborhood of New York, and those visiting the city, are cordially invited to call and convince themselves 
of the truth of the above statements; and all are earnestly advised not to allow this opportunity to pass 
them unheeded. Orders by mail will stt us at work upon them immediately. 

Below are a few items which will give you a faint idea of what we are going to do in this sale. 





Homes of Family Names in Great 
Britain. By Henry Brougham Guppey. 
Large 8vo, cl. Lond., Harrison Pub. at $4.20; 
out of print. Our Price... : 00.505 sees: $1.10 

With elucidations of thousands of English and 

Welsh family names. 


Men and Women of the French 
Renaissance. Second Impression. 
Numerous Portraits. 8vo, cloth extra. West- 
minster, Constable, 1903. Pub. at $3.50 net; 
out of print. Our Price................. $1.35 


Eugene Field: A Study in Her- 
edity and Contradictions. By 
Glason Thompson. Portraits, views, and fac- 
similes. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth. N. Y., Scrib- 
ner, 1901. Pub. at $3.00 net. Our Price, $1.10 


A History of Freech Art: 1100- 
1899. Med. 8vo. cloth, pp. 517. Lond., 
Longmans, 1899. Pub. at $5.00 net. Our 

Sec sexes Tr, 


PUM. sit ex ve 


Temperate Chile: A Progress- 
ive Spain. By W. Anderson Smith. 
Med. 8vo, cloth. Lond., Black, 1899. Pub. 
at $:.20 net. Our Price.................. $1.30 


The Soverane Herbe: By W. A. 
Penn. Many illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth. Lond., 
1902, Pub. at $2.40. OurPrice.......... $0.90 











The Autobiography of a Vete 
eran, 1807-1898. By Count Enrico 
Della Rocca. Portrait. 8vo. cloth. N. Y., 
1898. Pub. at $2.50. Our Price.........$0.80 

Absorbing reminiscences of Garibaldi, Victor 

Emmanuel, Cavour, Napoleon III., etc. m 


Sporting Reminiscences. By Lord 
Granville Gordon. Ed. by F.G. Aflalo. Four 
photogravures; 23 half-tones. Med. 8vo, pic- 
torial cloth. Lond., Richards, 1902. Pub. at 
Sao net, : OUT PVICE 2025500 s00cecesesee’ $1.20 


A History of English Lotteries, 
Now for the first time written ...... ....$1.40 


A Midsummer Ramble in the 
Dolomites. By Amelia B. Edwards. 
2nd. ed. Many illusts. Sq. large 8vo, picto- 
Tg CIO. LONG... . 5... 5000050000 0) pons eee 


Memini: or, Reminiscences of 
Irish Life. By W. O'Connor Morris. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Lond. Pub. at $4.20; out 
OD gprmnt: .Ger Price ....6..66 scs..04.35 55 

Full of interesting political, sporting, and social 
anecdotes. 


History of Florence under the 
Domination of Cosimo, Piero, 
Lorenzo de’ Medicis, 1434- 
92. Trans. by Hannah Lynch. Lond., 
Methuen, 1892. Pub. at $5.00 net. Our Price 

Pee 








N. B.—All of the above copies are absolutely new. 


You will save money and time by permitting us to receive your lists for quotations. You will be 
pleased with the prices and with the celerity and etficiency with which we will respond. Send for our 


monthly catalogues, which are crammed with bargains. 


The action of the A, L. A. in kindly recommending 


our catalogues has resulted in a very apparent increase of our business with librarians, which we feel 


assured has been mutually pleasant and advantageous. 














HENRY MALKAN 


BOOKSELLER, IMPORTER AND PUBLISHER 


1 WILLIAM ST., HANOVER SQUARE 





NEW YORK 
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THE NEW 








THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 








The Hammond Typewriter 


lakes the Index Card flat, holds it flat prints it flat, and finally delivers 


( ard t Nat, and all this without ittachments” of a 1y sort 


[he Hammond has a SpeClal library type, and furthermore prints in any 


Index inguage, style of type or color of ink on the same machine 


Hammond Typewriter B ack Record Ribbons have been tested by United 


ry . nA 1 . 
or States Government chem Sts, and have been pronoun “d ndoubtedly per- 
manent 





IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 





Tate HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER hn 


COMPANY wi aes 





Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River, i 







NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Branches in Principal Cities. 


Representatives Everywhere 














